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ANTED.—FOR HARNED ACADEMY, 
Plainfield, N. J.,a male teacher, who is a 


Friend, willing to attend meeting with the 


| students Address HARNED ACADEMY, Plain- 
field, New Jersey. 


ELEN F. PRICE, 
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Solicits the patronage of Friends. 
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The Alumni Association 


have arranged with 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, LL.D., 


for a Shakesperean Reading, “ The Merchant of 
Venice.” to be 
ter reunion, to be held in the New Century Drawing 
Room, 124 8. 12th street, Philad’a, Second month 9, 
1894, at 8 o’clock p. m. “admission 50 cents. 
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Jennie A. Ambler Secretary , 905 N. 5th St., Philad’a. 
Jeannette Leopold, | 632 Franklin St.. Philad’a. 
Hannah B. Price, 1512 Poplar St., Philad’a. 
Anna W. Cloud, S44 Centennial’ Ave., Philad’a. 
Davis L. Lewis, Lansdowne, P: 


' E. B. MeCarthy, 813 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


‘ Divisions i in 1 the Society of Friends,” 
BY THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN. 
Second Edition Enlarged. 112 pp. Price, 30 
cents. For sale by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 715 Market St. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSO‘ IATION, 15th and Race Sts. 
Will be sent, postpaid, to any address, on receipt 
of the price. 
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, A Collection of Verse relating to the Society 


Portas H.F.NEWHALL rntters Sitice | 


of Friends, gathered from all sources, 
and edited with Introduction and Notes, 
by Charles Francis Jenkins. 


About Sixty Poems of great variety of subject, 
from over forty authors, wllustrative of ‘the prin- 
ciples of the Society—its history, personelle, asso- 
ctations, customs, etc. Permission has been ob- 
tained from the publishers to use selections from 
Whitter, Bayard Taylor, Holmes, Longfellow ; 
while English poets are represented by Chas, 
Lamb, William Wordsworth, Robert Southey, 


| Wm. Howitt, Bernard Barton and others. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL 


| time in this paper. 
ven at their third annual midwin- | 


FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, made expressly for 
this book, some of which are original draw- 
ings, others are from paintings, photographs 
and prints, selected trom the largest and best 
collections. Portrait ot George Fox from the 
painting by Sir Peter Lely. also portraits of 

m. Penn, Whittier, John Bright, Lucretia 
Mott, and of other well-known Friends to 
whom poems refer. 
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on receipt of price. 
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World’s Parliament of Religions. 


The wonderful story of its Proceedings at the 
Worla’s Columbian Exposition pictur- 


esquely presented. Edited by J. H. Bar- 
rows, D. D. 


Published in two volumes, containtng 812 pages 
each ; 230 illustrations. 


The Greatest Book of the Day. 


The book is now ready and orders filled without 
delay. Donot be deceived by inferior publications. 
a reduced to $5.00 cloth, and $7.50 leather, 


,- ot this work will be made from time to 
Sold only by subscription 
Subscriptions taken and correspondence solicited 
by the undersigned. 
CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Til. 

With Caxton Publishing Company. Sole Agents 

for Pennsylvania. 


The History of the Parliament of Religions, 
Edited by Dr. Jonn HENRY Barrows, 


is now ready for delivery. Subscriptions sent to 
Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia, will be 
promptly filled by 


BENJAMIN SMITH. 


Also General Agent for Bucks > 
estown, Ta, 
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Swarthmore College, | 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1893. Full College Courses for young men and young 
women, leading to Classical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

A. Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
Thorough work; good care; moderate charges; 
Sa: laboratory; vocal culture; music. 
pils are admitted whenever a vacancy occurs. 


For errr. teeta 
MBLER, Principal, 


LOUIS B. A 
Or to Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; | 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual —~. Special care will 
be ~~ to the moral and religious training of the 
pup ls by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
‘or circulars and other information, address, 

GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
“= courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. e school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- | 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 

Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


' 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 


leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour | 


m New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 
®.Y. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUT 
Chappaqua, 
EDWIN C. ATKINSON, 
REAL ESTATE, 
1022 Betz Building, Philadelphia. 


The Care of Personal and Real Property. Real 


Estate for Investments. 


25 Years Record. 


$20,250,000 REPAID. 


Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. 
Wilt Collect or Foreciose Defaulted Mortgages. 


J. B, WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE C0., 


Lawrence, Kansas, 
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| exclusively to 


| Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


con's WILLIAM HEACOCK, 288 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 4036. 


~ Clement A. Woodnutt, | 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, | 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


For Dry Goods 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET | 
EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT | 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and | 
the largest Establishment in America devoted | 


| 
| 


°IT FLOATS» 


wets 
FORK TABLE LINEN. 


DRY GOODS. ~ere erm 
ma MERCHANTS’ 
The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- | 


TRUST COMPANY, 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, | 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, | 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paid in), . : 250,000.00 
CS ekg? 50,000.00 
Undivided Profits,. .. 6,231.14 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on re and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
| wards, per annum. 


Gloves, 


that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual | 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 





and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 


Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 
South Carolina, at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, as 
recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, the following information is given : 





| JosepH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, Zitle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Bdward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 
8. Davis ro: J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 
John F. Lewis. Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


FUNDS. 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the | 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- | 
committee on “The Colored People,” William C. 
Biddle, P. O. Box 898, Philadelphia. | 

If it be desired to send particularly tothe Mount | 
Pleasant School, Henry M. Laing, 30 North 3d St., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 


* BARRELS.” 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market St., Philadelphia. 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
School may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3a St., Philadelphia. 

Note.—These barrels should be prepaid as far as 
Philadelphia. They should be plainly marked as 
for the school for which they areintended They | 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, | 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
South Carolina. (If those sending prefer to be un- 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) 

They should also be marked on the oulside with 
name of sender or place from which they are 
rent. 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
such, of little value t the givers, can be put to 

ood use at the schoois, and are urgently solicited 
But do not send things entirely worn out, and 

' which are therefore of no use or value apywhere. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


| All Floor Coverings 
| Standard Geode. Philadelphia. 
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Philadelphia in: Monae: and ‘the eteasion he then 


FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. exercised had a very important bearing on the action 


Ill. taken. 

The Christian religion admits of no malice nor guile ; In his journal he gives an extended account of his 
the worship of it is in spirit, and truth, and love,—without | visits, in religious service, to the Friends in and near 
hypocrisy, without deceit or hatred. New York and in New England, in 1815, and as he pre- 

THoMAS CHALKLEY. sents many particulars concerning them and their fami- 


— lies, their numbers, situation, the establishment of meet- 
This is a passage from his Observations on the Sermon on the | ings, etc., and adds to these details observations which 
Mount. have a bearing not only on those times but the present, 


Thomas Chalkley, one of the most interesting and notable figures | we have thought some extracts from his narrative would be 
among the early Friends, was born in London (Southwark), in 1675, = 


and died on the island of Tortola, in the West Indies, whither he had both interesting and serviceable. : 
gone on a religious visit, in 1741. He appeared as a minister in his | He set off from Byberry near the end of the Fifth 
21st year, and removed to Philadelphia, in 1701. He traveled exten- | month, 1815. It was, he says, his ‘‘ first extensive jour- 
sively as a minister; his occupation was that of a seafaring man, and | ney in the. cause of Truth.”’ 
his journal is one of the most quaint and interesting in Friends’ collec- | 
tions. He continued it to within a few days of his death at Tortola. Moa ; 

In “ Snow Bound,” Whittier speaks of — On the 22d of the Fifth month, 1815, having the 
a “ Chalkley’s Journal, old and quaint,— unity of the monthly and quarterly meetings of which I 


Gentlest of skippers, rare sea saint !”” am a member, I left home under humbling impressions 
and{there is is a poem by him on “ Chalkley Hall,’ the home of Thomas : 6 P . 


| it being my first extensive journey in the cause of Truth. 

Chalkley, near Frankford, Philadelphia. - sauaae with our dear friends, J. W. and D. C., I 
.: ; went to Middletown to meet the friend who was to be my 

A MID-WEEK MEETING. companion in the journey. Here I parted with my two 
A young Friend: in sending this poem says: “ It was sent tomy | friends aforesaid, which was particularly trying to me be- 


grandmother once by a dear “ shut-in” Friend who has now gone on | cause I was fully persuaded that J. W. ought to have 
beyond, and I copied it because it described so truly our little Fifth-day . 


meeting, and because I thought it might have a little message for mem- accompanied me in this arduous and important con- 


bers of other small folds.” cern. 

“« WE are so few—so very few, A state of resignation being attained after a hard 
Only the two or three, struggle, and my mind calm and composed, we set for- 
here, O Lord, ety come | ward on the journey. My spirit was clothed with deep 

See RA silence and contrition as we rode on the way and no chan- 
Therefore we leave the world without : . ; 
With all its toil and care, nel opened for conversation. Thus we passed on till we 
And rest apart with thee awhile, stopped to feed our horses, nearly opposite to Princeton, 
In the still hour of prayer. New Jersey. While there the stages arrived, called the 

& We am on few we soem to at Steamboat Line.’ There were seven carriages loaded 
The closer at thy feet, | with passengers and baggage, and the poor horses were 


To tell thee all our needs, and hear 
Thy words of comfort sweet ; 
So near that we may touch the robe 


panting for breath and appeared nearly exhaused with 
hard driving. ‘Their sufferings excited in my mind a 


Which makes the sin sick whole, deep feeling of pity for the dumb animals of God’s crea- 

And feel thy Holy Spirit breathe tion, that groan and suffer under the hard usage of the 

Peace to the waiting soul. brutal, cruel nature of unregenerate man ; and the senti- 
« We are so few, but they were few ment of the humane, Christian spirit of John Woolman 

Who Hermon’s summit trod, was revived by the affecting sight before me: ‘‘ So great 

And saw thy form tranfisgured shine, is the hurry, in the spirit of this world, that in aiming to 

ag very Son of God. do business quick and to gain wealth, the creation at this 

n us, like them, thy grace bestow aa 

That where so e’er we be, day loudly groans. 

Our lives shall still the token bear Had a pensive ride to Brunswick, where we arrived in 

That we have been with Thee.” | the evening and went to the house of Richard Burdsall, 


—A. L. Westcombe. but he had gone to Plainfield with two Friends from Bal- 


timore, on a religious visit. During the evening I felt a 
NEW YORK FRIENDS 79 YEARS AGO. concern to have a select opportunity with a few Friends 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY. that reside in Brunswick, about ten or twelve in number. 
Tue “Journal of John Comly”’ has now been in print Early the next morning I mentioned this concern to my 
something over half a century, and though accessible, | Companion, who was an elder, but he did not appear to 
like many other Friends’ books, to readers generally, in | enter into it, and took no measures to promote the object I 
Friends’ collections, libraries, etc., we apprehend it is | had in view. The Friends of that town, being members 
less read than it deserves. John Comly, of Byberry (now of Plainfield Meeting, set out early to attend a meeting 
part of the city of Philadelphia), was born 1773, and |. Pe 


: a ‘ [! The dilesien here is interesting, as showile ie extent of the 
died 1850. He was a minister of the Society for 40 years, travel at that time between Philadelphia and New York. Steamboats 





and one of its most prominent members. At the time of | had only been in use, in this country, since the success of Fulton’s 
in 1827, he was Assistant Clerk of | C/ermont, in 1807-8.] 


” 


the ‘‘ Separation, 
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seuninsil by Isaiah Balderston* : and lobes Mott. As 
the concern mentioned could not be carried out, I called 
to see Robert Eastburn, an aged Friend, residing there. 
He was in a declining state of health, but I felt near unity 
with his spirit. Being thus deprived of the opportunity 
of mingling my sympathies with the little band of mem- 
bers living in Brunswick, we went on to Rahway. 

It seems right to note that although Brunswick is a 
considerable town, inhabited principally by Presbyterians, 
these few sincere-hearted Friends have come here to re- 
side as if to hold up the light of the principle of truth, 
as professed by us, among the people of this place. They 
have to go eleven miles to meeting, which they attend 
twice a week, having also to pay the cost of toll, ferriage, 
etc., and though not at all in affluent circumstances, yet 
they are diligent in the attendance of our religious meet- 
ings. I understood that they had requested the liberty of 
holding an indulged meeting at Brunswick, and to my 
perception I think Truth would own such a measure, un- 
der proper care of Friends. But because several of these 
members have opened their mouths in a few words in pub- 
lic testimony, it is said Rahway Monthly Meeting seems 
afraid to grant their request. Ah! how long shall human 
prudence prevail over the dictates of Truth? . 

23d. We arrived at Joseph Shotwell’s in Rahway, 
about eleven o’clock. After dinner, my prospect of go- 


ing to Staten Island was mentioned, and a plan proposed | 


for having a meeting there, but it did not meet my views. 
I told Friends my concern was to visit the whole island, 
and I thought not less than four meetings,appointed at dif- 
ferent places, would give all the inhabitants an opportu- 
nity to attend, if they chose. Henry Shotwell, an elder, 
undertook to procure some young men to go over and 


have a meeting appointed for to-morrow, and my com- 


panion went to bed. I felt like a ‘‘ sparrow alone,’’ but 
not on the house top; so I wandered along the streets 
and lanes of the town for an hour or two, in bitterness of 
discouragement. 

Friends at Rahway appear to have very little knowl- 


them), except a Widow Ridgway, who is almost the only 
member among Friends residing there. 

24th. Crossing the water at the Blazing Star ferry, 
we went about five miles on Staten Island to a meeting 
appointed to be held at the house of one Mercereau, who 
was called a judge, and near by a Presbyterian meeting- 
house. The judge’s wife being sick and unable to leave 
her room, had insisted on having the meeting there, so 
that she might attend it, or be in an adjoining room with 
the door open. Soon after our arrival the people gath- 
ered, being mostly Presbyterians. A stand, with a large 
Bible on it, was placed before me ; 
for either, both remained untouched, and the meeting 
ended to satisfaction, particularly to the sick woman. I 


Friends’ meeting before. 

After dinner at the Widow Ridgway’s, we 
ternoon meeting about a mile from her house 
chiefly composed of Methodists. 
was, nevertheless, a good meeting. 
to attend their monthly meeting at Rahway the next day, 
we all returned from the island, and on the 25th sat with 
Friends at their monthly meeting there. 
we met with Isaiah Balderston and Joshua Mott, Macajah 


had an af- 


Collins and wife, and Nathan Yarnall and wife, by whom | 


I heard from home. 


[ ‘Isaiah Balderston, ; a minister among Friends, a a native of Bucks 
county, Pa., removed to Baltimore about 1793, died 1817. See memo- 
rial of him by the Monthly Meeting of Baltimore for the Eastern Dis- 
trict, in “ Ffiends’ Miscellany,” Vol. 1.] 


| ing’s Committee on Indian Affairs. 





but as I had no use | 


city, and other things, rendered it unsuitable. 


, which was | 
It was not large, but | 
As Friends wished | 


At this meeting | Friends in New York, became a prosperous merchant, bought the tract 


In the afternoon we had a meeting at Richmond, the 
county town of Staten Island, about ten miles from Rah- 
way. It was held in the court house, at six o’clock, and 
for a time was disturbed by some rude boys; but at 
length, through the care of some older people, they be- 
came quiet, and the meeting ended to good satisfaction. 
An aged woman remarked that she remembered attending 
a meeting there appointed by Thomas Scattergood,! in 
which the same kind of doctrine was preached as in this, 
and with which she expressed her unity and satisfaction. 

We stayed all night at our kind friend’s, the Widow 
Ridgway, and, on Sixth-day morning, had our fourth 
meeting on the south part of the island, about seven 
miles from our lodgings, at a Methodist meeting-house. 
It was small, being mostly attended by females, but I felt 
peace in my labors, and we returned to Rahway, and 
thence to New York that evening. 

At New York we took our lodgings with Thomas 
Buckley, son of Phineas, near Pearl street meeting-house. 
On Seventh-day morning we attended the Yearly Meet- 
ing of ministers and elders there. I felt little, poor, and 
low in mind, but was kindly noticed by Friends. On 
First-day morning we were at the meeting at Pearl street ; 
the service in the ministry devolved on Elias Hicks, who 


| appeared in a sound, energetic discourse of some length. 


Edward Hicks and I dined with Elias at Samuel Hicks’s, 
and were edified by his pleasant and sociable conversation. 
In the afternoon meeting Emmor Kimber was engaged in 
vocal service to satisfaction. After tea at John Murray’s? 
with a large circle of Friends, I sat with the Yearly Meet- 
It was interesting, but 
I felt myself as a silent learner among Friends in this city. 
During the several sittings of the Yearly Meeting, and 


| also in the public meetings for worship, my place still 
| appeared to be to travail with the seed of life in silent 
| sympathy. 
| there was no lack of communications from others. In- 


Yet though my lips seemed sealed in stillness, 


deed, it sometimes appeared to me, that some Friends had 


| need to learn what true silence was, and to bear the yoke 
edge about the people of Staten Island (although so near 


of restraint on the activity of the creaturely will. But 
many precious Friends were here, and I derived much 


| satisfaction from being in their company, both in meet- 


ings and out, tending somewhat to divert my mind from 
the gloom of pensive feelings that often covered my 


| spirits, arising partly from the weight and importance of 


the concern that had called me from my dear wife and 


| tender children, and with such an extensive journey be- 
| fore me. 


During the sittings of the Yearly Meeting, while so 


| comfortably accommodated in Friends’ families, I often 


felt much sympathy toward the domestics in their employ. 
About the time that the meeting closed, I mentioned this 


| as a religious concern, and proposed to have a meeting 
| appointed for them particularly. 
suppose she and most of the others had never been at a | 


But Friends of New 
York thought the bustle of country Friends leaving the 
So it was 


[' Thomas Scattergood, of Philadelphia, an eminent minister among 
Friends, b. 1748, at Burlington, N. J.,d. 1814. His preaching on 
Staten Island was in the course of an extended visit to New York and 
neighborhood, in 1789. ] 


{? This was John Murray, son of Robert, and brother of Lindley, 
“the grammarian.” Their father, Robert Murray, came from Lancas- 
ter county, Pa., to New York; he was born in Scotland. He joined 


of land, called “ Murray Hill,’ now in the heart of the city, and died 
in 1786. It was his wife who entertained General Howe and the 
British officers, in Ninth month, 1776, after the battle on Long Island, 


| long enough to let General Putnam and his men escape northward to a 


safe distance. She was Mary Lindley, daughter of Thomas, hence the 
first name of their oldest son. John “Murray was a prominent citizen ; 


his wife was Catharine Bowne, sister of Walter Bowne, sometime Mayor 
of New York.] 
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put by, and I had to bear my own burden. It is right, 
however, to say that Willet Hicks' came to see me, and 
had unity with the concern ; yet no meeting was then had 
for that class of people. 

On First-day, | was again at two meetings in New 
York. In the morning, at Liberty street, after John 
Winslow from New England had spoken, a little seemed 
required of me ; and I took care to close in the life. In 
the afternoon I was silent ; as also in a very large meeting 
for the colored people held at Pearl streét in the evening. 
This meeting was held at the request of Isaiah Balderston, 
of Baltimore, and John Winslow, of New England ; and 
both had much to communicate to an attentive audience. 
It was supposed there were fourteen or fifteen hundred 
colored people present, generally very decent, well- 
dressed, and well-behaved men and women. A great 
many of them at the close of the meeting came to shake 
hands with us, and all appeared to be well satisfied with 
the opportunity. May a blessing rest upon it ! 

On Second-day, the sth of Sixth month, we left New 
York, and had a meeting at Newtown, on Long Island, 
where there was formerly a settlement of Friends and a 
regular meeting held,—at least so tradition says; but 
now only one member resides in this part of the island. 
After meeting we went to the hospitable ancient mansion 
now occupied by the widow Ann Bowne? and her 
daughters. Lodged there, and next day visited a Lancas- 
terian school, in Flushing, instituted by a female associa- 
tion ; had a religious opportunity with the teachers and 
children, to good satisfaction, and was pleased with the 
order of the school.’ 

In the afternoon we visited Isaac Underhill, an aged 
Friend, in his 84th year ; and then returned to attend a 
meeting appointed at my request for the colored people 
and others of the poor and laboring classes, at seven 
o'clock in the evening. It was well attended, and held 
till near nine. It was to me a satisfactory opportunity, 
in which I felt more enlargement in gospel love, and 
greater freedom of communication, than in any meeting 
since leaving Staten Island. 

Surely, the laborious poor have large claims on our 
sympathy ; and it might seem to be a matter of wonder, 





| 
| 


MISSION WORK OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 


Paper read by Joseph J. Janney, of Baltimore, at the World’s Par- 
liament of Religions, Ninth month 19, 1893. 


NEGRO DEVELOPMENT. 


THE circumstances that have marked the progress ot the 
negro race from slavery to freedom form an interesting 
study for the student of human nature. The barbarity 
of their capture in Africa, the horrors attending their 
transportation, and the cruelty and oppression of their 
captivity in America, make a foundation for the story 
that, no matter what the subsequent events may be, must 
ever be one of shame and humiliaton to the Anglo-Saxon. 

How glad we would be, if, in our report of the con- 


| nection of Friends with the work of negro development, 


we could claim for them that consistency and that faith- 
fulness to the full significance of the testimonies that fell 
from the lips of their earliest preachers, as marked their 
conduct in matters less practical. 

In the clearer light which in this day shines about our 
pathway, we marvel that any faithful member of the So- 
ciety of Friends could hold his fellowman in bondage ; 
could live in content upon the fruits of his unrequited 
toil. But it is a fact that up tothe year 1770 Friends had 
not taken a positive and unequivocal stand upon the 
slavery question, although prior to this date the concern 
upon the subject was kept alive in the meetings and 
claimed their earnest and unceasing care. 

In 1774 the Philadelphia Yearly Meeting reached the 
point of advising its members to ‘‘ release from captivity 
such of their slaves as shall be found suitable for liberty.’’ 
Two years afterward, ‘‘under the calming influence of 
pure love and with great unanimity,’’ it reached the con- 
clusion that slave-holding among its members could no 
longer be permitted, but that ‘‘ where any continue to re- 
ject the advice of their brethren and refuse to execute 
proper instruments of writing for releasing from a state 


| of slavery such as are in their power,’’ monthly meetings 


if this fellow-feeling pervades the minds of those who are | 


engaged in gospel service, that meetings are not more fre- 
quently held for their special benefit,—for surely their 
salvation is an object equally dear with that of the more 
opulent classes. 


['Willet Hicks will be found several times mentioned. 
prominent Friend and active citizen of New York. ] 


[?The wife of John Murray, as stated in a previous foot-note, was a 
Bowne. In the early settlements on Long Island, in the time of Stuyve- 
sant, John Bowne was a prominent and faithful Friend, having been 
converted, with his wife Hannah, at their meetings held in the woods, 
at Flushing. He was exiled for a time, 1662-4. ] 

[* The Lancasterian system was that of Joseph Lancaster, of Eng- 
land, a Friend, b. 1788, d. in New York City, in 1838, from being run 
over in the street. His system related particularly to the method of 
instruction in the school-room, with “‘ monitors”? in charge of classes, 
etc. It was for a time very popular, and had in it, Prof. J. P. Wicker- 
sham says, some good features. ] 

(Zo be Continued.) 


He was a 


Society rests upon conscience, and not upon science. 


Civilization is first and foremost a moral thing. Without | 


honesty, without respect for law, without the worship of 
duty, without the love of one’s neighbor—in a word, 
without virtue—the whole is menaced, and falls into 
decay ; and neither letters nor art, neither luxury nor in- 
dustry, nor rhetoric, nor the policeman, nor the custom- 
house officer, can maintain erect and whole an edifice of 
which the foundations are unsound.—Amie/’s Journal. 


after having discharged a Christian duty to such should 
testify their disunity with them. 

Thus, in the year 1776, coincident with the declara- 
tion of the American people that ‘‘ all men are created 
equal and endowed by their Creator with the inalienable 


| right of liberty,’’ Friends reached the conclusion that 


‘¢ those of the African race who were under their control 


| must be granted the same rights that they claimed for 


themselves.’’ 

In New England Friends labored earnestly to clear 
themselves:from the stigma of a complicity with slavery, 
and many testimonies were issued upon the subject; but 
it was not until 1782 that the meeting could make this 
statement: ‘‘ We know not but all the members of the 
meeting are clear of that iniquitous practice of holding 
or dealing with mankind as slaves.’’ 

In New York, Friends reached the point of positive 
action on the slavery question in 1777, after many years 
of patient labor with its slave-holding members. 

In Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina the pro- 


| gress of this testimony was more gradual than in the 


| northern colonies. 


| 
| 


As late as 1760 the Yearly Meeting 
held in Maryland declared that ‘ Friends were not fully 
ripe to carry the minute further than against being con- 
cerned in the importing of negroes.’’ It was not until 


about 1790 that Friends were induced to manumit all 
their slaves, and thus clear themselves as a people from 
participation in the slave system. 

The Society was now deeply concerned about the 
spiritual and temporal condition of the negroes who had 
been set free, and committees were appointed in many of 
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the meetings to have acare of them. ‘The protection 
and improvement of the colored race from this time on 
formed an important part of the philanthropic work of 
the Society. 

Many of the most prominent and influential Friends 
joined the anti-slavery societies that were formed about 
the opening of the present century, and gave their time 
and talents to the cause of freedom. 

About the time of the civil war the condition of ignor- 
ance and degradation of the freedmen became a living 
concern in the Society generally. The comprehension of 
the term ‘‘ freedom,’’ by the average southern negro, dif- 
fered from that intended to be conveyed. He understood 
it to mean absence of work, the opportunity to exist 
without labor, provision for all his wants in some mys- 
terious way ; in a word, idleness. From this dream he 
had to be awakened, roused to the necessity of labor, and 
enlightened to the importance of education. 

No organized action was taken for the establishment 
of schools for the freedmen in the South until the forma- 
tion in Philadelphia of ‘‘ Friends’ Association for the Aid 
and Elevation of the Freedmen.’’ This association 
established twenty-five schools in the South for the educa- 
tion of the freedmen and provided teachers for them, al- 
though it was with difficulty that qualified persons could 
be persuaded to enter the field in the face of the social 
ostracism that awaited them. 

A very large amount of clothing and other supplies 
was collected and forwarded to the neighborhoods where 
these schools were, as the negroes were entirely depend- 
edt upon sources of supply beyond themselves for even 
the barest necessities of life. From 1863 to 1871 about 
$60,500 were expended in providing for these schools, 
over 48,000 garments having been forwarded to the South. 


In addition to this, a very large amount of clothing was | 
And I think that accounts for the marvellous solidarity 


contributed and sent by Friends outside of the associa- 
tion and in other places, of which no record can be 
found. Since 1871 about $20,000 in money and 500 
packages of clothing have been sent South for the support 
of these schools by this association. 
schools has decreased to thirteen. 

The ‘* Pennsylvania Abolition Society,’’ a majority of 
whom are Friends, provides about $1,200 annually for 
the support of the Southern schools, and has also the 
‘* Parrish fund ’’ in its charge, the income from which is 
applied to the assistance of institutions for colored people 
in Pennsylvania. 

It will not be denied that the progress of the Afro- 
American toward good morals and a higher mental devel- 
opment has been disappointing. How far he is himself 
to blame for this is a question we need not discuss, but 
we do not hesitate to say that our government cannot es- 
cape a large share of responsibility for the ignorance and 
immorality of the colored people of the South to-day. 
The first duty of the nation, after the freedom of the 
negro was accomplished by its act, was to qualify him for 
its enjoyment. Freedom was no blessing to an ignorant 
and dependent negro. 

Friends have, in a quiet way and to the extent of 
their means, as members of a Christian church and as 
citizens, endeavored to discharge their duty to the freed- 
men in these particulars, but we feel they still have strong 
claims upon our sympathy and substantial help. 


(Conclusion to Follow.) 


, 


Do not kill or hurt any living creature needlessly, but 
‘« strive to save and comfort all gentle life, and guard 
and perfect all natural beauty upon earth.’’—/John Ruskin. 


The number of the | 
| was that from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century there 
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MODERN RELIGION IN INDIA. 
( Conclusion.) 


Second Lowell Lecture, delivered Tenth month 28, 1893, and phono- 
graphically reported for the Christian Register, Boston. 


BY PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


ANOTHER thing for which Mohammedanism is noted is its 
utter repudiation of caste in any form. I have found 
among enlightened Christians, who were most eloquent 
in denouncing the caste system, such a strong and in- 
violable caste prejudice that the black and white races can 
never unite. There are hundreds and thousands of Eng- 
lish and Christian missionaries in India. Do they mix 
with our people? Have they common households? 
Have they common meals? Have they social intercourse 
even once a week or month? Have they intermarriage ? 
Have they any common interests? None, none. Away, 
aloof, far above our heads, these English luminaries re- 
volve. We look at them, and say, 
“ Twinkle, twinkle, little star, how I wonder what you are.”’ 

If this is not caste feeling, I do not know what is. But 
I have seen Mohammedans of the highest rank and Mo- 
hammedans of the lowest rank eat out of the same dish 
the same food. Your merchants and tradesmen form 
among themselves communities, and a gulf divides them 
which no Christianity and no courtesy can bridge over. 


| The barrister in England will not dine at the attorney’s 


house; and the tradesman is all by himself, apart from 
‘the gentlemen’’ of the community. This is caste. 
But among the Mohammedans the lowest man and the 
highest man will give their children in marriage. They 
will live together under the same roof; and, when they 
are under the same roof, they are absolutely equal. I 
never found such spiritual and moral democracy and 
brotherhood as I have found among the Mohammedans. 


that characterizes the Mohammedan world ; .and, though 
they are backward, they are wonderfully compact and 
strong. The Mussulman, when he went to India, taught 
us this monotheism, this social equality: and the result 


arose a series of religious reformers who repeatedly pro- 
tested against the hydra-headed image-worship to which I 
have alluded. And among these reformers the great ma- 
jority were not Brahmans ; they were low-caste men ; and 
these men, when they established their different systems, 
not only had the adherence of all classes, high and low, 
but many of the Brahmans themselves went and submit- 
ted to their discipleship. Thus the fierce Mohammedan 
religious propaganda has tended to bring about that unity 
in the nature of God which had been lost before, and the 
equality of the castes. But, if the Mohammedans influ- 
enced us, we influenced the Mohammedans. A most 
notable instance of this isthe great emperor Akbar. He 
was the greatest Mohammedan that ever lived, a pious 
man, a brave man, and a great administrator. He had 
great conferences in his palace every Friday, where 
Christians and Mohammedans and Hindus and Parsees 
formed in miniature a parliament of religion, which we, 
on a grander scale, celebrated recently at Chicago. To 
give greater effect to his ecclesiasticism, what did he do? 
He married a Mohammedan wife, and a Christian wife, 
and a Hindu wife, thus embracing these religions in their 
mest amiable forms. And from the days of Akbar various 
sects sprung up who accepted the same principles of 
Hindu devoutness, combined with Mohammedan mono- 
theism and brotherhood. 

Thus, on the one hand, the Mohammedan made us 
more and more monotheistic, and we, on the other hand, 
made the Mohammedan more mild and tolerant, less 








fierce, and more sles The result of this mild influ- 
ence took shape in the great revival of Nanak in the fif- 
teenth century. He was a simple-minded trader; and he 
established a religion which, in the course of a few hun- 
dred years, consolidated the inhabitants of the Punjab 
into military discipline and nationality, before which the 
British lion sometimes felt awkward. Those who have 
read the history of the Sikhs in the Punjab know how 
valiantly the Sikhs fought the British, and even in the 
present day the Sikhs are the most valiant soldiers in the 
British army. 

In the sixteenth century the first Christian mission 
went to India. It was a Portuguese mission. In the sev- 
enteenth century the Jesuits went, under the leadership 
of St. Francis Xavier, a man than whom no greater mis- 
sionary ever breathed God’s air. 
first two Protestant missions went to India. 
fore this Christianity had gone there. 
that St. Thomas suffered his martyrdom near Madras, and 
that the St. Thomas Christians were the first Christian 
community. ‘There is also a legend that various Nestorian 


But long be- 


bodies and Armenian Christians went and settled in the | 


country. So alongside of the Buddhists and Moham- 
medans we find the Christians in those days. Properly 
speaking, so far as we are concerned, the Protestant Chris- 
tian missions are the most important missions. For 
nearly a hundred years they have worked. ‘The native 
Christians number two millions and a half, more than 
one-half of these being Roman Catholics. If you go to 
India, will you find any scratch on the surface of Hindu 
society by Christianity? No. If your theology had not 
been so merciless and cruel, if your church government 
had not been so uncompromising, if you had been more 
sympathetic with the people, more tolerant with their as- 
pirations, better things might have been done. But you 
were bound on thrusting your iron-bound Christian creeds 
down the throats of the Hindus. You were determined 
not to learn a single lesson from the Hindu, even less 
than the Mohammedan and the Buddhist learned. ‘The 
result is that your missionaries are hard and fast and high 


and dry, surrounded by the native Christians, who with | 


few exceptions represent neither the culture of Europe nor 
of India. The success of Christianity is eminently unsat- 
isfactory both to Christian countries and to our people at 
large. Yet, though these men have not done satis- 
factorily, you cannot do without Christian missionaries. 
They are standing exainples of moral character, of good 
education, of public usefulness. If I had time, I would 
dwell more upon their merits. What I say is to show 
that I am not unappreciative of their services. 

Though missionaries have failed us, Christ has not 
failed us. Though Christianity has failed us, Jesus has 
penetrated into India, and his influence, combined with 
the Mohammedan and all pre-existing religions, has been 
instrumental in giving birth to the Brahmo-Somaj to 
which I belong. That movement holds the simple creed 
of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, 
—a protest against all idolatry, and an affirmation of the 
simplest and sublimest truths of universal religion. It 
emancipates and dignifies women, it has enacted many a 
reform to purify Hindu society. We have our schools 
and colleges, and in India we have now the anomaly of 
lady bachelors. We have nearly two dozen newspapers 
in English and the vernaculars, we publish hundreds of 
books every year, and our leaders have gone to every 
province of the country. Our founder and leader, Ram- 
mohun Roy was the first man to cross the ocean. He 
never went back to his home. Keshub Chunder Sen, 
when he was in England, commanded such comprehen- 
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In 1701 and 1793 the | 


There is a legend | 





from that day has become almost a household word in 
that land. 

Last of all, and least of all, here stands before you 
your humble servant, who has for the second time traveled 
more than thirteen thousand miles to come and seek your 
sympathy and coéperation in the great work of the Brah- 
mo-Somaj. We not only aspire to bring about religious 
improvement, but we aspire to bring about all the im- 
provement which Hindu society needs. We wish to 
bring all the nations of the world into one great brother- 
hood, without interfering with their respective systems. 
We do not ask that the Christians should cease to call 
themselves Christians, or the Mohammedans, Mohamme- 


dans. Let the Christians remain Christians, the Moham- 
medans remain Mohammedans, the Hindus remain Hin- 
dus. But let each of them worship together in his heart 


so purely, so spiritually, and in such a spirit of love that 
all men may be brethren, and, in spite of all differences 
of nationality and clime, they may recognize each other 
as members of that kingdom which their God will some 
day establish. Who does not aspire after universal relig- 
ion? Who does not aspire to establish God as the Father 
of all the brotherhood of man? We in the Brahmo- 


Somaj have formulated these ambitions and aspirations 


into a simple economy and an all-comprehensive church. 

This much I can say in conclusion: that, if the aims 
and objects of the Brahmo-Somaj find fulfilment, those 
animosities which race and color foster shall cease, and 
men shall recognize each other’s agreements much sooner 
than each other’s differences. And men shall have a com- 
mon platform upon which they may all stand, in order 
that God may be glorified and man be exalted. 

Such, in short, ladies and gentlemen, is the statement 
of the modern religious life in India. I hope, when you 
go home, you will ponder upon these words, and help 
each other, and help me in establishing that true brother- 
hood for which not only the Hindus, but all nations 
yearn. And may the blessing of God rest upon you all! 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 4.—First MontTuH 28, 1894. 
JESUS AGAIN AT NAZARETH, AND AGAIN REJECTED. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—A prophet is not without honor, save in his own 


country, and among his own kin, and in his own house. 
— Mark 6: 4. 


Matt. 9: 18-34; Mark 5: 
Matt. 13: 


Home Readings: 
Scripture Readings : 


HISTORICAL. 


22-43; Luke 8: 41-56. 


54-58; Mark 6: 1-6. 


The present lesson contains the account of what is re- 
garded as the last visit of Jesus to his ‘‘own country,”’ 
so called because it was here that he was reared. The 
treatment he received on this occasion was similar to that 
which he had met with previously. The people among 
whom he had been brought up, and who were more or 
less familiar with his former surroundings and manner of 
life, found it hard to believe that to him, their old neigh- 
bor and companion, any special gift of prophecy or any 
unusual measure of spiritual insight and power had been 
granted. Viewing him simply as one of themselves, and 
with vision distorted, no doubt, by prejudice or envy, 
they could not, or would not recognize the Divine gift, 
the ‘‘ anointing ’’ of the Holy Spirit, which makes him 
the greatest and truest prophet and teacher of men whom 
the world has seen. 

Meeting with this lack of faith among his old neigh- 
bors and acquaintances in his own country, Jesus utters a 
truth that many of his followers have found to be true in 
their own experience, that it is only in his own country 


sive sympathy from all classes of Christians that his name | and in his own home that a prophet is without honor. 
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He does not attempt to work many of his great works of 
beneficence there because of their unbelief, and when he 
leaves them it is probably forever, for there is no record 
of any subsequent visit to this part of the country, nor 


of any further attempt to present the truth to those who | 


were unable to recognize it when presented to them by 
the great teacher himself. 


TEACHING. 


Among the lessons-which can be read in the record | 


C | loyally accept the message, and try to make it a part of 
of this last visit of Jesus to his own country, there are | 


two which seem to present themselves with great promi- 
nence ; 
rightful authority, and is the sufficient warrant for the 
soul which has the courage to declare it; second, that 
those who fail to recognize the truth when in humble 
garb, or when presented by a feeble instrument, do but 
injure themselves and not the truth, and do but convict 
themselves of weakness and lack of spiritual vision. The 
one alone royal quality is the Truth, and the true soul, 


loyal in its inmost being and desirous to love and serve | 


the Truth, will always recognize it, no matter how lowly 
and apparently insignificant the outward appearances may 
be in which it may be clothed. 

‘* Whence hath this man this wisdom and these mighty 
works?’’ This question, which seemed so difficult to 
those who asked it, had been already answered by Jesus. 
He made no claim to these mighty works as his own. 
His declarations were: ‘‘ I can of mine own self do noth- 
ing’’ (John 5: 30), and ‘‘ The Father that dwelleth in 
me, He doeth the works’’ (John 14: 10). This refer- 


ence to the power by which he did his many mighty | 


works should have been sufficient for the people of his 
day, even as it should for the people of this age. But as 
there were then many who could not see and acknowledge 
this power dwelling in him, and therefore refused to ac- 
cept his teaching, so there are many to-day who for like 
reasons refuse to accept him as the great teacher, whose 
words, if believed and lived, would prove to be “ spirit 
and life’’ to them 


The question may well be asked, whether we of to-day 


are not just as apt to refuse to show honor to our own | 


prophets as the people of Nazareth were eighteen centuries 
ago. When some man like John Woolman, of limited 


education and of lowly appearance, proclaims the truth | 


in our hearing, are we always ready and willing to ac- 
knowledge the truth and honor its messenger, or do we 


endued with power from on high ; 
weak, and in our sight very humble, and yet the Master 
may use it to convey a true and noble message to us, if 
we will but hear. If we turn away from the truth be- 
cause it comes to us in humble dress, we imitate those of 
his own country who rejected Jesus and his gospel of love 
and of power, because their sight was too dim and their 
prejudices too great to see beneath the exterior of cir- 
cumstance and condition, and recognize the inward beauty 
of divine truth which enlightened the life and character, 
and shone through the teaching of Christ. 

Our Father very often chooses for his instruments men 
and women who, when judged by merely human standards, 
seem very humble, and at times very insignificant. David 
was a shepherd boy, but afterward became the King of 
Israel. George Fox was of humble origin, at one time 
also a shepherd, but while still a young man began a work 
which has accomplished much for the uplifting of human- 
ity and the wider range of Truth ; and the end of which 
has not yet been seen. 


The boy whom we thoughtlessly nod to or ignore, the 


- 


first, the lesson that the truth itself is the only | 


| educationally. 


| of education. 
sometimes have respect to the ‘‘ outward appearance’’? | 


| cessity of the times, every religious sect of importance 
Words may be simple and broken, and yet they may be | 


the instrument may be | cording to the means of the church, some of them to the 


| latter heavily endowed ; 





neighbor whose position in the social scale seems so far 
below our own, the poor woman who has such a bitter 


| struggle with poverty,—each of these may be chosen as 


the messenger of the Most High, endowed by him with 
wisdom, and enabled to deliver his message to us. Shall 
we have regard only to the outward and passing circum- 
stance, despise the prophet, and reject the message? or 


| shall we, with vision enlightened by the indwelling Spirit, 


recognize the Truth, honor the servant of our Father, 


our life and character ? 


For Friends’ Rateitineneer ona Journal. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Ir is believed that the mission and position of this insti- 
tution is but imperfectly understood by many of our mem- 
bers, and that its true value to the Society is not appre- 
ciated as it should be, or as it would be, if all the cireum- 


| stances were generally known 


Swarthmore College, after a generation of effort and 
self-denying labor on the part of its founders, and of 
those who have succeeded them in the management, 
stands to day before the world in an enviable position 
It has succeeded during the past few years 
in at last casting off the Preparatory School and taking 
full rank as a college. It was always the design of its 
founders that such should be the case, and the preparatory 
school was originally attached only for financial reasons, 
and because at the outset, and for a number of years 
afterward, it was impossible to secure a sufficient number 
of students for the collegiate department alone. It was 
always thought highly desirable, however, to drop the 
preparatory classes as soon as practicable, for the reason 
that the two departments of education do not work well 
together, and it is indispensable for a college or univer- 
sity to maintain a certain standard throughout, in order to 
accomplish the purpose of its foundation, leaving the 
academic work to the academies and schools. 

As is well known, the number of excellent schools 
within the limits of the Society is large, and latterly an 
important and welcome addition has been made to their 
number in the George School, which it is believed has be- 
fore it a field for extended usefulness, and will in time be 
also an important help to Swarthmore. 

Colleges and universities abound in this country and 
in Europe, and are doing a great work in the higher fields 
They are a recognized and increasing ne- 


having one or more institutions of the kind, endowed ac- 


extent of millions of dollars. It is unnecessary to specify 


| more than a few of the most important, as Harvard, Yale, 


Princeton, University of Pennsylvania, etc. The Ortho- 
dox Friends have two colleges in this State—Haverford 
for young men, and Bryn Mawr for young women, the 
the former prospectively so. 
There are five other colleges in this country under their 
care, viz: Guilford College, North Carolina; Earlham 


| College, Indiana ; Wilmington College, Ohio ; Penn Col- 


lege, Iowa; Pacific College, Oregon. 

Swarthmore—for both young men and young women— 
is the only college within the limits of our branch of the 
Society, and while it has a work to perform, which, if 
successfully carried out, will be of incalculable advantage 
to the Society, it labors under special and peculiar diffi- 
culties, which, in the opinion of the writer, should not 
exist, and would not exist if the scope and character ot 
its work were more fully understood, and the difficulties 


attendant on it fully appreciated among the Society 
generally. 
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The first of these difficulties is an idea which has un- 
fortunately obtained with some of our Friends—that the 
tendency at the College is somewhat towards extravagance, 
and that due care is not taken as to the moderation of 


living and moderation of expenditure which are and | 
This is quite a mis- | 


should be characteristic of Friends. 
taken impression. The Board of Managers and its com- 
mittees have earnestly and laboriously striven to maintain 
not only simplicity of living, but the utmost economy of 
expenditure consistent with the maintenance of the neces- 
sary high standard of educational opportunity. 

It may not be generally known amoung Friends, but 
there is not a college in the United States—large or small 
—that is able by its receipts to fully meet its necessary run- 
ning expenses without the aid afforded by the income from 
endowments. The writer, from some knowledge, and con- 
siderable investigation of the subject, 


any Other college of any religious organization in the 
country. The charges for tuition and board are lower— 
so far as known—than any other oollege of equal rank, 


annual deficiency is believed to be less than that of any 
other college in the land. 

Another difficulty with which those who manage 
Swarthmore have to contend, is that the Society which 
stands behind it is a small one in which wealthy people 
are few, and consequently much assistance is not to be 
had. This, however, is not expected, nor is it necessary, 
for by the exercise of constant care and economy, the 
Board of Managers are able to get along with very mod- 
erate help, such as could readily be obtained in our own 
borders, where alone we can look. But until our present 


endowment fund is enlarged, as it almost inevitably will | 


be in time, it is absolutely necessary for the college to 
have some assistance from members of the Society, for it 
has no other field on which to depend. 

One object of the present paper is to try to awaken an 


believes that | 
Swarthmore approaches more nearly to such a result than | 


| 





interest in an institution, which, both in its present work | 


and in its capacity for constantly increasing usefulness in 


1 
| 


the Society as the years go by, should be an object of | 


worthy pride to every member of the Society of Friends. 
Both in what it aims to do in the field of higher educa- 
tion, and in the manner in which the concern is adminis- 
tered—quite in accordance with the testimonies of Friends 
—it is worthy of all the support which can be afforded 
it, and those who laboriously, and at much personal in- 
convenience, administer the trust, should have their hands 
strengthened by the Society generally. 

It is believed this general codperation, sympathy, and 
needed support, moral and otherwise, would be afforded 


| subscriptions available. 
considerably lower, for instance, than Haverford, yet our 





Friends to-day are these: An accumulated deficiency ex- 
isted at the beginning of the present college year of 
about $22,000, which has been a subject of great concern 
to the managers for some time past. Finally, last spring, 
an interested Friend offered $5,000 in cash, conditioned 
on the entire remaining amount being raised and the col- 
lege freed from debt by the first of Twelfth month last. 
Another Friend supplemented the above by offering 
$10,000 in 4 per cent. bonds as an addition to the endow- 
ment fund, but also conditioned on the raising of the 
entire amount of deficiency. As is well known, last year 
was a most unfortunate time to solicit subscriptions, and 
the committee appointed by the Board of Managers at 
the meeting in the Sixth month, reported in the Ninth 
month that on account of the panic prevailing during the 
summer, it was not deemed advisable to proceed in the 
matter ; and again, at the Board meeting in the Twelfth 
month, that they had used every effort and had raised a 
considerable amount, but had been unable to raise the 
necessary amount required to make the above contingent 
The two Friends referred to then 
agreed to leave their offers open until Second month, rst 
proximo, with the distinct condition that no longer time 
would be allowed. 

The situation therefore, is to-day as follows: 

The Committee of the Board, after using every effort 
in the limited field in which they had to work, have suc- 
ceeded in raising about $10,000, leaving about $7,000 
yet to be raised, but they feel that they have done about 
all they can do by personal effort, and unless the Society 
generally, shows sufficient interest in the welfare of our 
great college to make up the balance within the present 
month, instead of being free from debt, the institution 
will lose the subscriptions already made, and be compelled 
to rest under a load of indebtedness which may mean 
disaster in the early future. 

With this plain statement the question is now sub- 
mitted. It is believed that with this debt discharged, the 
outlook is not discouraging, and by economy and such 
assistance as can readily be secured, the finances of the 
college can hereafter be managed without incurring further 
debt. But if the college is to be maintained, it would 
appear to be a necessity to raise the above balance with- 
out delay, and the Managers having now done all they can, 
feel it their duty to thus lay the matter before the Society. 

Let it be remembered that Swarthmore is the one 
college of our Society, while, as stated above, the Ortho- 
dox Friends have seven colleges in this country. Its value 
to the Society at large is already greater than may be be- 


| lieved, but its value in the future, if successfully main- 


| tained, cannot be overestimated. 


in the necessary measure if Friends were fully advised of | 


all the circumstances and properly appreciated the great 
value of the college to the Society. 
The fact, which is absolute, should be generally under- 


education gives more to its students than it receives from 
them ; and this inevitable condition of a broad collegiate 


education cannot be escaped, although the managers of | 


Swarthmore College, it is believed, approach as nearly to 
self-sustainment as is practicable with the limited endow- 
ment they have at their command. The time is believed 
to be approaching when by the aid of a somewhat larger 
endowment fund and with the assistence and coéperation 
of the now rapidly growing body of Alumni, the college, 


with the same economical management as at present, will | 


be self-sustaining. But under conditions as they exist at 


present, it is not and cannot be. 
The facts which are presented to the consideration of 


| developed. 
| living concern to support it now, the beneficent effects of 


| such an institution will be felt far and wide in the Society. 
stood, that a college education inevitably costs more than | 


can be charged for it, that is, every institution of higher | 





The college is still 
young and the effects of its influence have not yet fully 
In another generation, if Friends have the 


The influence of a broad and liberal culture is incal- 
culable and those of us, who, like the present writer, have 
not had the advantages of a collegiate education, should 
all the more earnestly desire that our children and our 
children’s children for untold generations may be able to 
secure the liberal education—which is a necessity of the 
future—without going abroad to other folds, but under the 
guarded care of members of our own religious Society. 

Perhaps no more important question, affecting ultim- 
ately even the very life of the Society of Friends, is 
likely to arise than the question of the future of its great 
College, now facing an emergency in its existence. 

The Chairman and Treasurer of the Committee is 
Charles M. Biddle, 507 Commerce St., Philadelphia. 

* KX 
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THE CAUSE OF THE SEPARATION OF 1827. 
Our esteemed contemporary, Zhe Friend (Philadelphia), 
in a foot-note to a journal of a deceased Friend ina re- 
cent issue, says: 


* Essays and one or more books have been put forth, in the effort 
to smooth or bridge over the underlying cause of said separation by 
averring that a difference in doctrine was not the effective cause of the 


sorely trying and painful event. So far from this, one of the earliest 


documents issued by the Hicksian (the term is used simply for designa- 
branch 


tion * Doctrines 


after the separation had taken place, was: 
held by one part of the Society, and which, we believe to be sound 
and edifying, are pronounced by the other part, to be unsound and 
spurious ; from this has resulted a state of things that they feel 
bound to declare, under a settled conviction of mind, that the time has 
fully come, in which they ought to look towards making a quiet retreat 


from this scene of confusion.’ Furthermore, ‘ Foster's Reports’ of 


testimonies taken in 1830-31, give the most authentic and reliable 
account of the ground and causes of the separation, with other valua- 
ble matter—being the declaration of eye and ear witnesses of said 
events, given under affirmation before a court of judicature, sitting for 
the express purpose. This, moreover, is supplemented by the plead- 
ings of legal counsel in the case, with the decisions likewise of Chief- 


Justice Ewing and Judge Drake.” 

If it were merely a subject of controversy, we should 
not make any allusion to our contemporary’s paragraph. 
But the question is so often submitted, ‘‘ What caused the 


Separation ?’’—or 


, as stated above, what was its ‘< effec- 
tive cause ?’’—and the answer to this is so full of import- 
ant suggestions to all who call themselves Friends, that 
we think we may allude to it without offense to any one, 


and perhaps with advantage to the truth. 


It is the judgment of the writer that differences cf 


views concerning doctrine were undoubtedly the ‘ effec- 


tive cause’’ of the separation. Whatever other influ- 


ences helped to produce it were secondary and contribu- 


tory. l 


It was like the Civil War, in which slavery was 


he inducir though other minor ones added fuel 


gy cause, 


to the flame But though differences of doctrinal view 


mainly caused the Separation, yet there is a most import- 


ant qualifying fact to be observed: the line of division 


was not upon the line of varying or differing opinion,— 


tt was upon the question whether uniformity of belief must 


7 


be required. On this question the Separation occurred. 


What is quoted above (from the address issued by the 


Friends in conference at Green street meeting-house, 


Fourth month 20, 1827), does not disturb the statement 


here made, and an attentive consideration of the history 
of the division and of the course taken subsequently by 
the two separated bodies makes it plain that it was the 
requirement of assent to certain doctrines as @ condition 
of membership which rent the Society. It is fairly to be 
assumed that if there had been a willingness then, as there 
had been for a hundred and seventy-five years before, to 
bear 


with each other in regard to doctrinal views not 








essential and fundamental, the stress and trials of the 
epoch of 1827 would probably have been passed through 
without serious rupture. The Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Arch street has endured, and perhaps endures at 
this time, as serious a diversity of views on various ques- 
tions, especially some of Society usage and methods, as 
that diversity which existed in the united body down to 
a time near the actual rupture,—certainly down to 1820. 
And it may be said that if we regard two of the most con- 
spicuous and earnest of the separating bodies, Jonathan 
Evans and John Comly, they agreed in feeling, so far as 
Their 
difference was that the former regarded as essential a 
greater uniformity of opinion than the latter. It resulted 
that the line of cleavage was not upon the line of holding 
or not holding ‘* Orthodox ’”’ views. 


the great essentials of Quakerism were concerned. 


There were meet- 
ings, and even families, in which persons parted from each 
other—sad to say !—not because they deeply and widely 
differed in religious feeling, but because some took the 
view that there must be uniformity of doctrine upon 
** Orthodox ”’ lines, and others believed that the freedom 
of the Truth would not permit such a test to be applied. 

We must add to the above that we do not precisely 
understand the allusion made by Zhe Friend to the decis- 
ions of the judges in the Chancery proceedings in the 
New Jersey property case. In his decision in favor of 
Orthodox’’ claim, Chief Justice Ewing distinctly 
disclaimed putting it on doctrinal grounds, and said he 
decided to recognize the Yearly Meeting held at Arch 
street, because it appeared to be the direct continuation 
and successor of that in existence when 
school-fund 


the ‘é 


the Crosswicks 
was created,—and with which Chesterfield 
And Judge Drake, 
though pursuing a different line of reasoning, said that he 
did not pass upon the doctrines of the Green street body, 
because (acting under the advice of Eli K. Price, and 
their other counsel), they had declined to testify what 
their doctrinal views were ; therefore, he said, it had not 


Monthly Meeting was then connected. 


whether these were in accord 
with those of early Friends, or not. 


‘* been made to appear’’ 
Chief Justice Ewing 
openly avoided the doctrinal field, and Judge Drake said 
he was not obliged to enter it. And later, when the ap- 
peal had been made to the Governor and Council of New 
Jersey, certificates were given by all the councillors ex- 
cept one that they had not based their decision on doc- 
trinal grounds,—-six of the seven who formed the majority 
saying that they took the view of Judge Ewing, who, as 
we have said, steered clear of that branch of the subject. 
We take it to be a historical truth that the whole outcome 
of all the property litigation, whether in this State, or in 
New Jersey, or New York, was to discredit and discour- 
age the application of the test of doctrinal uniformity to 
membership in the Society. 

I trust I as firmly believe in the divinity of Christ, as 
any man living ; but I have no more belief that there are 
two divinities, than two Gods. I believe there 
has never been any other possible way of salvation, but 
that of a real conception and birth of the divinity z# man. 
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DEATHS. 
BANER.—At Dorchester, N. J., First month 1, 1894, of grippe, 
Rachel, wife of Nathan Baner, aged 84 years; amember of Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting. Interment at Seaville Friends’ ground. 


BUZBY.—Near Daretown, Salem county, N. J., First month 7, 
1894, Edward Buzby, in his 63d year. Interment at Woodstown. 


DUNNET.—In Philadelphia, First month 6, 1894, Maria, widow | 


of Christian Dunnet, aged 82. 
ground. 

EVANS.—First month 8, 1894, Lydia T., wife of Owen Evans. 
Interment from West Grove meeting-house, Pa. 

LEWIS.—At the residence of Everett T. Nock, Phila., First month 
12, 1894, of pneumonia, T. Ellwood Lewis, son of the late Job and Sarah 
Zane Lewis, in the 73d year of his age. A member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. 


Interment at Upper Dublin Friends’ 


LONGSTRETH.—Near Fox Chase, Philadelphia, First month 9, . 


1894, Hannah P., wife of Joshua Longstreth, Sr., in her 68th year. 

McCOY.—In Harford county, Md., on First month 8, 1894, Martha 
A. McCoy, in her 59th year. A member of Broad Creek Particular 
Meeting. 

RICHARDSON —At Wilmington, Del., Twelfth month 26, 1893, 
Elizabeth Richardson, widow of the late William Richardson, in the 
Soth year of her age. A member of Wilmington Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

RIDGE.—At her home in Langhorne, Bucks county, of pneumo- 
nia, First month 10, 1894, Deborah C., wife of Mahlon Ridge, and 
daughter of the late James and Ann Linton, aged 75 years; a member 
of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

RIDPATH.—At the residence of her son, in New Orleans, La., 
on First month 2, 1894, Rachel F., wife of Moses Ridpath, of Phila- 
delphia, and daughter of the late Charles and Ann Jones, of German- 
town. Interment at Laurel Hill. 

SHOURDS.—On Seventh day afternoon, First month 13, 1894, 
after a few days’ illness, Martha L., wife of Thompson Shourds and 
daughter of Elizabeth and the late William Lippincott, of Hartford, N. J. 
A useful member of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

SILVER.—In Kansas City, Kansas, Twelfth month 11, 1893, 
after an illness of ten days, from la grippe, William B. Silver, aged 85 
years. A member of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

SMEDLEY.—Twelfth month 24, 1893, at the residence of his 
son-in-law, Charles W. Chambers, near Honeybrook, Chester county, 
Pa., Ezra Smedley, in his 83d year. An esteemed member of Uwchlan 
and Bradford Monthly Meeting. 

STARR.—At his home, Fairmount, Clark county, Missouri, 
on First month 8, 1894, James Starr, in the 88th year of his age. He 
was born and spent the earlier part of his life in the neighborhood of 
Maiden Creek, Berks county, Pa. In the spring of 1855 he emigrated 
with his family westward, and finally settled in southeastern Missouri, 
where he resided till the time of his death; he had a birthright mem- 
bership in the Society of Friends, and was a strong advocate of Friends’ 
principles, and his sympathies were always enlisted in favor of its 
various works of reform. He possessed remarkably strong mental 
qualities, which were unimpaired till the close of his life. He leaves a 
wife, four sons, and four daughters, and a host of appreciative relatives 
and friends to venerate his many sterling qualities of mind and heart. 

H. 

WEST.—At Chester, Pa., on the evening of First month 9, 1894, 
Martha D., widow of William West, in her 83d year; an Elder of 
Chester Monthly Meeting. 


He who would go through life cheerily, sweetly, and 
happily, must cultivate a sunny temper, an enthusiastic 
spirit, a charitable disposition and a friendly manner. 
He must treat kindly those with whom he comes in con- 
tact. He must suppress ill-will and resentment. He 
must give room to the sunshine of love. He must have a 
smile for every one. He must show a responsiveness to 
human needs, and make the best of every situation. 

This cheery and bright kind of religion is both beau- 
tiful and desirable. It should be more and more mani- 
fest. It is what God requires. It glorifies him as well as 
benefits the possessor. It accords with the nature of 
Christianity. It is the result of a gracious state. It 
comes by prayer and effort. One cannot begin too soon 
to cultivate it, and to persevere in it until it becomes a 
settled temper, strengthening with his growth, and beau- 
tifying and blessing his life with each advancing year.— 
The Presbyterian. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PLAINFIELD (N. J.) FRIENDS. 
A COMMITTEE of Friends at Plainfield has arranged 
for the benefit of Friends there, entertainments to be 
given on the following dates, at 8 p. m., at Friends’ 
meeting-house, Watchung avenue: 

1. Lecture, by President Charles De Garmo, of 
Swarthmore College. Subject: ‘‘ The Economic Idea in 
Education,’’ Fourth-day evening, First month 17. 

2. World’s Fair Evening, with lantern slide illustra- 
tions, by Andrew J. Gavett, with reminiscences by others, 
Fourth-day evening, First month 31. 

3. Lecture, by Aaron M. Powell. Subject: ‘‘ George 
Fox,’’ Fourth-day evening, Second month 14. 
4. Sociable, Readings and Recitations. 

evening, Third month 7. 

5. Lecture, by Elizabeth Powell Bond, Dean of 
Swarthmore College. Subject: ‘‘ The Youth of Some 
Eminent Americans.’’ Fourth-day evening, Third 
month 28. 


Fourth-day 





A correspondent writes to correct an error regarding 
the visit of Joel Borton and Nathaniel Richardson to 
Yardley, Pa. They were not there on First-day, but had 
an appointed meeting there on the evening of Fifth-day, 
the 4th inst. They were at Pennsbury First-day morning 
and at an appointed meeting at Bristol First-day after- 


| noon, both of which were large and very satisfactory 


meetings. 





A friend sends us the following extract from the Lady 
Principal of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial School 
of Tuskegee, Ala. If any of our readers have seeds they 
can spare, they will no doubt be interested in it: 

‘¢ Concerning seeds, of which you sent us a nice sup- 
ply last year, we shall be very grateful for as many as you 
can spare. If you will interest your Friends East and 
West in sending them, have them directed to John H. 
Washington, at Tuskegee, Ala. He is at the head of all 
the industries connected with the school.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
PUBLIC TESTIMONY. 

Delivered in one of our Western Friends’ meetings, Twelfth 
month 31, 1893. 
As we gather into the silence, on this bright and beauti- 
ful morning, and realize that the closing hours of another 
year are passing by, our thoughts and feelings are natur- 
ally of a retrospective nature, looking backward to see 
what our mistakes and failures have been, and what ac- 
tions of ours have brought the greatest peace and happi- 
ness. We resolve with more or less earnestness that the 
coming year shall bear a better record of us ; that we will 
profit by past experience, and be sure that we are gaining 
ground instead of losing it. As the subject presents the 
query arises, Do we realize as fully as we should that all of 
our conduct toward others, whether it be good or evil, 
reacts upon ourselves with unfailing fidelity, and hence 
we are to blame ourselves for all of our rea/ unhappiness. 
Not that we do not suffer, and suffer keenly, from the 
wrong-doing of others for which we are in no way re- 
sponsible, and which we cannot prevent. ‘‘ The inno- 


cent do suffer with the guilty ’’ the wide world over, but- 
‘*if we abide in the Father, and the Father in us,’’ he 
will not only give us resignation to bear patiently our 
severest trials, but will also give us a sweet peace and joy 
in Him, that will make us happy through our tribulations, 
and qualify us to go forth with a cheerful and chastened 
spirit to enter into sympathy with and help others to 
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bear their burdens, for aatiies lightens our own burdens | 
so much as to share those of others. We may rest as- 
sured that a good man cannot be really unhappy if he 
carries within his own bosom a secret spring of unfailing 
joy that reconciles him to his surroundings, and keeps 
him happy in their midst. Our Heavenly Father has not 
placed our happiness in any keeping but his own, and he 
sanctifies our sorrows to our purification, humiliation, and 
spiritual growth. Then let us resolve with our whole 
souls that in the new year whose birth will be heralded at 


} 
| 


midnight, that we will, with God’s help, cease from all | 


unjust criticism, fault-finding, and censure, and that 
nothing but love and good-will shall emanate from the 
atmosphere surrounding us. 

The thought also arises, that none of us should feel a 
pride in our superiority over others, for the human nature 
within each one of us contains the seed of all the sins com- 
mitted. Said a great and good philanthropist, when a crimi- 


nal was brought before him, ‘‘ Behold ! but for the grace of | 


God, what I might have been.’’ The taking of undue 
advantage of another is ‘‘ incipient robbery, hatred is 
the beginning of murder,’’ giving ear to the flatterer, and 
drinking in the honeyed words, is the seed from which 
the vilest of sin may grow ; so let us in all humility give 
thanks to whom all thanks are due. 

These thoughts were most deeply impressed upon my 
mind asI stood in our women’s prison yesterday, and 
talked to the poor creatures behind the bars, some of 
them weeping and penitent, others brazened and hard- 
ened, denying the crime for which they were imprisoned. 
Oh that these truths may fall upon good ground, sinking 
deep into our hearts, and bring forth fruitage of fifty, 
sixty, and a hundred fold. Thus may the good resolves 
made be strengthened, and ripen to a better life. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
BRUTAL EXHIBITIONS PREVENTED. 


[The following correspondence explains itself, and shows the value 
of active conviction in the line of encouragement given when a duty has 
been well pertormed, as well as in protesting against wrong-doing.— 
EDITORS. } 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, First month 8, 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

I send a copy of a letter I received from Governor 
Mitchell, of the State of Florida, in answer to one I wrote 
him, commending the stand he has taken relative to the 
proposed prize fight between Corbett and Mitchell. Gov- 
ernor Matthews of our own State, also took a determined 
stand against an exhibition of similar character, and 
stopped it. It is a satisfaction to know that such deter- 
mined stands are taken against such brutal exhibitions. 

Thy friend, 
AARON G. 


1894. 


GANO. 


STATE OF FLORIDA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, > 
TALLAHASSEE, January 5, 1894. 
Mr. Aaron G. Gano, 
Richmond, Indiana. 

Dear Sir : 1 am directed by the Governor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of your valued favor of the 2d inst., and 
to express to you his high appreciation of your unqualified 
endorsement of his proposal to prevent Florida being 
made the home of prize fighting. Our State law is almost 
as stringent and prohibitory as the Society of Friends 
could wish it, and only needs the proper education of the 
masses who will compose the juries of the land, to enable 
the authorities to convict, not only prize-fighters, but all 


The only chance for this proposed so called ‘‘ glove con- 
test ’’ to take place in Florida will be for some official to 
fail in his sworn duty in which event I know the Governor 
would promptly suspend him from office. 
Very respectfully yours, 
D. Lance, Private Secretary. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

AT a meeting .of the Board of Directors of Friends’ 
Home for Destitute Children, 4011 Aspen St., held First 
month 5, 1894, it was resolved a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended to al! persons who so kindly assisted (either by 
donation or service) with the Old-Time Supper, given by 
the Home, Twelfth month 28, 1893. The receipts of 
which the Chairman reports to be up to date $168.82, 
and returns not all in. 


Mary E. Dunnam, Secretary. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Jourral. 
THE BEECH STREET MISSION. 
Nor long since a Friend was asked whether the Soci- 
ety of Friends attempted ‘‘ any kind of missionary work,”’ 
and was compelled to reply that he knew of none. 
Doubtless a majority of our religious body would give the 
same reply to a similar question. While it is true that in 
the ordinary sense of proselyting or endeavoring to make 
converts to our particular religious views, our body at- 
tempts no missionary work, still in the broader sense of 
influencing others in the direction of sincere Christian 
living, many members of our Society are earnest and ac- 
tive workers, and in the end, and from our point of view, 
this seems the best, anc indeed the only effective mission- 
ary work. And yet in the line of special work, con- 
ducted by an organized body, and with a purpose to reach 
a certain class in a well-defined district, our body has not 
been inactive, and the object of this article is to direct 
attention to the work which has been and is still con- 
ducted at the Beech Street Mission, or Friends’ Mission 
No. 1, at the corner of Beech street and Fairmount ave- 


nue, Philadelphia. 


Undertaken about twelve years ago, and continued 
with varying degrees of success up to the present, it has 
numbered among its most active workers some of the 
best known and best loved members of our body, some of 


_ whom have passed from works to rewards, and have left 


the memory of their interest in this Mission and their ac- 
tive work therein as a summons and an incentive to like 
faithful labor to those who have followed them in this 
work. 

While we cannot present a list of converts to our faith 
as evidence of the work that has been done, still there are 
other evidences that may be referred to. One fact alone 


| that speaks well for the moral effect of the Mission is 


| most dangerous in the city, 


who fight by premeditated agreement, as also all abettors | 
or encouragers of such premeditated hostile meetings. | and which showed one result of the Mission in develop- 


this, that, whereas, a dozen years ago the locality in 
which the Mission is situated was known as one of the 
in which it was hardly con- 
sidered safe to venture after night, to-day the moral at- 
mosphere seems much purer, and the workers in the Mis- 
sion come and go without fear of interference, and feel as 
safe there as in any part of the city. Many of the former 
attendants at the school have grown to young manhood 
or womanhood, and any interference with the Mission 
would, no doubt, be quickly resented by those who for- 
merly attended its meetings. Doubtless many a seed of 
pure teaching in the past has taken root and developed, 
and borne fruit in better living than would otherwise have 
been possible. 

A little incident that occurred within the past year, 
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ing manly character may be referred to. The late Super- 
intendent of the First-day school, William Goodwin, passed 
into the life beyond in the early part of last year. He 
had been an earnest and faithful worker in the Mission 
for years, and at his funeral, among those who called to 
pay the last tribute of respect, were twelve or fifteen of the 
older boys of the school. Acting on their own motion, 
and meeting some expense in doing so, they attended the 


funeral in a body, and none of those present acted in a | their best with the means at their command to reach and 


more respectful, manly way than did these boys from the 
Mission. Their presence was referred to by one of the 


| 


| 


| use of intoxicants to reform. 
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At these efforts are made to induce those addicted to the 
Simple refreshments in the 


| shape of coffee and rolls are distributed at these meetings 


ministering Friends present, and another Friend was heard | 


to say that ‘‘surely, after this evidence of what that 


for lack of workers.”’ . 

A brief reference to the lines of work that are carried 
on may be made for the benefit of those not acquainted 
with the work. In the first place there is a sewing school 
for girls, the attendance at which is about go, and which 
is only limited by the capacity of the room. 


| not as truly offered unto him ? 


This is in | 


charge of Anna Green, is held once a week on Seventh- | 


day, p. m.,and is one of the most successful and most 
valuable departments of the Mission. The garments 
made by the girls are sold at a nominal price, so that this 
branch is in part self-supporting. So eager are the girls 
in the neighborhood to attend the school that some have 
had to be turned away for lack of room. On a wet after- 
noon, recently, the Superintendent, knowing that some 
of the members of the school were sitting in damp clothes 
and with wet feet, offered to close the school so that they 
might go home, but the request that the school should be 
continued to the close was so unanimous, that she yielded. 


school to possible discomfort elsewhere. 

Another branch of the work is the First-day School, 
the membership of which has recently reached 103, but 
which averages about 80 to go. It is composed chiefly of 
boys, about one-third only being girls. Of the girls it 
can be said that they are attentive, receptive, and very 
grateful for all that is done for them, giving but little 
trouble to those in charge. The boys are naturally 
more difficult to manage, and present all possible phases 
of boy-life. Many races and several religions are repre- 


| sacre. 
The girls evidently preferred the warmth of the sewing- | 


free of charge. 

Such is a brief outline of the work attempted at the 
Beach Street Mission. With a building adapted to the 
needs of the work, much greater results could no doubt 
be accomplished, but the workers in the Mission are doing 


help the boys and girls who are placed by circumstances 
beyond their control in conditions which in many cases 
are terribly hard, and in some cases terribly cruel. To 


| try to reach and uplift these less fortunate lives is surely 
Mission can do for the boys, it ought not to be given up | 


the work of our Lord and Master,—the work in which he 
was engaged while on earth. ‘To be engaged in this work, 
is this not in truth to be co-workers with him, and if the 
service is offered ‘‘ unto one of the least of these,’’ is it 


R. 


DESTRUCTION OF ORNAMENTAL-PLUMAGED 
BIRDS. 

Lonpon, we are told by W. H. Hudson, one of our 
most accurate living naturalists, has become a mart for 
bird-skins and feathers for the whole of Europe. There 
are warehouses ‘‘ where it is possible for a person to walk 
ankle-deep—literally to wade—in bright-plumaged bird- 
skins, and see them piled shoulder-high on each side of 
him.”’ 

The same writer complains that so few women have 
raised their voices in appeal against this wholesale mas- 
He might have stated that they net only fail to 
protest against it, but that some of them speak in public 
on religious, philanthropic, or esthetic subjects, with 
their heads bedecked with stuffed birds, or with an ‘éai- 
grette,’’ the slender spiral plume, obtainable only by the 
slaughter of egrets and the smaller herons during the 
breeding season, the nestlings being left to die of hunger. 

English women, mothers with nurseries at home, wear 


| these decorations, even when engaged in the public wor- 


sented, and the student of human nature in the rough | 


could hardly find a better field of study. Especially 
would the student of philology be delighted with some of 


the Robanovitchs. Recently, a little Hebrew, with a 
typical Jewish face and manner, presented himself and 
gave the name of Israel Muscovitch. His name at once 
suggested flight from the land of the Czars, and the possi- 
bilities of centuries of oppression there before the es- 
cape. 

Within the past few weeks, the First-day school 
teachers gave the scholars of the school a pleasant surprise 
in the shape of a supper, at which about 120 were present. 
Most of the food was contributed by the friends of the 


school, and that a ‘‘ good square meal ’’ was fully appre- | 


ship of the Creator of the beautiful and useful life of 
which they are inciting the continued destruction. 

This is beyond doubt a woman’s question. It is our 
vanity that stimulates the greed of commerce, and our 


| money that tempts bird slaughterers to continue their 


ciated by the boys and girls present was made very evi- | 


dent to those who attended to their wants. 

A nightschool, which meets every Fourth-day evening, 
and which has an attendance of 50 to 60 boys, is another 
branch of the work, which promises to accomplish good 
results. About once a month an illustrated talk or lec- 


ture on some popular subject, which can be readily illus- 
trated with stereopticon views, is given and the attend- 
ance is usually as great as the size of room will permit. 

A temperance meeting is held on Fifth-day evenings, 
with an attendance that at times reaches 40 to 50 men. 


| cruel work at home and abroad, in opposition to the pro- 


the names to be found here; as, for instance, the Kom- | tective Acts which in the interest of agricul ture have been 


inarskys, the De Frates, the Senators, the Goblots, and | 


passed for the protection of wild birds. 

Birds ought to be protected, not only for the delight 
they afford to eyes that can see, by their beauty of form, 
color, and motion; and to ears that can hear, by their 
sweet glad song ; but because, as Dr. Talmage, of Brook- 
lyn, asserts, there is only one weapon that has ever been 
formed powerful enough to wage successful war on whole 
species of destructive animalcule, and that is—a bird’s 
beak. ‘‘ Weare baring the orchards and gardens, and 
the harvest fields of America and England, to an expos- 
ure that is awful beyond calculation. So the ornitholo- 
gists tell us, so the Agricultural Department of Washing- 
ton tells us, so legislative committees tell us, and so our 
own common sense tells us. ‘The laws on this subject are 
insufficient. Those we have already upon our books are 
not executed. What is most needed and will be most 
effective will be the establishment of a public sentiment 
in American and English womanhood that shall be op- 
posed to this bird slaughter. If once they realize the 
wrong, they will extinguish it.’’ Similar. protests come 
from other countries.—Z xchange. 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
PHILADELPHIA.—At a regular meeting of the Conference Class, 
held First month, 7, 1894, in the absence of the chairman, Charles 
Paxson presided. For the benefit of those who had not previously at- 
tended, he explained the work already accomplished during the past 
few months. 

After the reading of the minutes, the paper prepared by Aaron M. 
Powell for the World’s Parliament of Religions, was presented by 
Chas. Paxson. The broad field undertaken by the writer was, “‘ The 
Grounds of Sympathy and Fraternity among Religious Men.” 

Diversity of form was acknowledged to be right and proper, but 
between even the most diverse, common ground may be found. 

The particular merit of Christianity was said to be in the fact that 
it embraces more fully than other religions the Fatherhood of God and 
Brotherhood of man. When the Christian spirit is applied, experience 
has taught that the most barbarous will yield. If the just and kindly 
treatment of the Indian by Penn had been more generally practised, 
the page of American history might present a different appearance. 

It followed that the potential religious life is not creed but charac- 
ter, and that the fellowship between the religions throughout the world 
must be found in combined efforts to overthrow the gigantic evils which 
are at hand. In behalf of peace and arbitration, in the opposition of 
vice, all can unite. ; 

In the bringing about of a greater simplicity and in the advance- 
ment of women, Friends have been foremost workers. By this fellow- 
ship among the religious men of the world, the harmonious relation 
between God and man may be approached, and the refrain may ever be-— 


“ Nearer, my God, to Thee; Nearer to Thee.’ 


After the reading of the paper, opportunity was given for comment. 
One who had been present at the original presentation in the Hall of 
Columbus, said that it had been received by a crowded house with 
marked interest and attention 

Pleasure was expressed that Friends had had so able a representa- 
tive. Some felt that while full justice had been done to the importance 
laid by Friends upon character, that their belief in silent introspection 
had not been sufficiently emphasized. 

Among other remarks relative to the subject, the interesting fact 
was mentioned that, two hundred years ago, Penn had proposed a Con- 
gress which should include representatives from the religions of all 
European nations. After a short silence, the class adjourned. 


a 


EDUCATIONAL. 
A ScHooLt Liprary.—When a college opens its doors to the public 
and solicits patronage, one of the efforts made by its managers is to pro 
vide means for collecting within the walls of the college a library for 
the use of the professors and students. It matters little whether or not 
there be a good public library in the same locality, or whether that 
library be free. The college must have its own library. 
are self evident. ‘ 

The books must be at hand when desired, and accessible to teachers 
and pupils. The selection of the books must be such as to meet the 
requirements of the institution. A college which does not in a measure 
provide for the needs of its instructors by providing books of reference 
cannot hold the instructors, or else will soon discover that the instruc- 
tion is not maintained at a high standard. 

However, in the Preparatory school it works differently. The mana 
gers think that they have done enough when they have furnished an 
Unabridged Dictionary, a Gazetteer, a cheap Encyclopedia, probably 
all of them dating back in the past decade. 

Instructors are procured from the colleges, and on moderate salaries 
are expected to provide themselves with such reference books as they 
need, or to depend upon some library of the locality “* as way may open.’ 

The day has come when every school should have within its own 
walls its own library of carefully selected volumes ; and this, too, even 
if the school stands in the shadow of a free city library. 

I was much impressed with this feature of many of the English 
schools, and I am pleased to note that our schools are rapidly giving 
attention to the collecting of school libraries. Our own school in its 
new building has a room 12 by 15 feet in dimensions, set apart for 
library purposes, and through the kindness of a few friends and the 
committee, a small sum is set aside annually for the purchasing of books. 

For convenience we divide our books into two general classes : 
Reference and Supplementary. 

The first includes dictionaries, gazetteers, and encyclopedias, which 
are distributed in the several study halls and class rooms, and are also 
found on the library shelves, so that in the school there may be ten or 
more dictionaries, and as many sets of encyclopeedias, 

In the second class are books which will supplement information 
found in the text-book used. This second class is divided into eight 
classes, each class designated by a particular letter which appears on 
a label on the back of the book indicating its class and place on the 
shelf. 

A complete and detailed card catalogue, after the Cutter system, is 
made not only of the title and author, but also of the leading subjects 


The reasons 
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| treated in each book. 





So that with 500 volumes of books classed as 
supplementary, wé may have nearly 4,000 cards. This enables one to 
easily find what material is in the library on any particular subject. 

The classes we have made are History, General Literature, Poetry, 
Travel, Biography, Science, Fiction, Mental Science, and Pedagogics. 
In each class it is the intention to place as far as possible standard 
works, and to meet the requirements of the teachers and pupils in the 
work of the school. Especial attention is given to providing a few 
works which are for the special use of the teachers, and which bear 
upon the philosophy and methods of teaching. 

In our selection of books we have not always been satisfied that we 
have made the wisest selection possible, but generally have succeeded 
in getting useful books. That we may get others to give suggestions 
in regard to the formation of a school library and furnish their lists of 
books, we venture through the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL to pub- 
lish a partial list of those we have selected. 

There is one list I consider of great importance which we call our 
“Supplementary List for Reading Classes.’ ‘This has, in a large 
measure, replaced the school reader, and with it we have succeeded in 
getting excellent work in our reading classes, and in arousing early an 
Interest in general literature. Isaac T. JOHNSON. 

Friends’ School, Wilmington, Delaware, 

First month 13, 1894. 
GENERAL REFERENCE BOOKS. 
Classical Dictionaries. 
Authors’ Classical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Smaller Classical Dic 
tionary. 
Century Dictionaries. 
Webster’s High School Diction'ry 
Webster's Common School “ 


Greek Lexicon. 

Latin-English Lexicon. Harper. 

Adler’s German Dictionary. 

French Dictionary. Spiers and 
Surenne. 

Familiar Quotations. Bartlett. 

Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 


- International - Cruden’s Concordance. 
Worcester’s Unabridged " Crabb’s English Synonyms. 
" Comprehensive ‘“ Historical Atlas. Labberton. 
¥ School “ Atlas Antiquus. Kieport. 
- Academic " Encyclopedias. 
- Primary “ Youth’s Encyclopedia. 
7,000 Mispronounced Words. Britannica 6s gth edition. 
Phyfe. Chambers’s old ** 
Brewer’s Readers’ Handbook. ” Rev. “ 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Biog- Young Folks’ Encyclopedia of 
raphy and Mythology. Persons and Places and of 


Pronouncing Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Thomas. 


Etymological Dictionary. Skeats. 


Common Things. 
Encyclopzedia of Universal Geog- 
raphy. 


Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase Johnson’s Encyclopedia. 
and Fable. The Book of Days. Chambers. 
Geographical Dictionary. Lip- Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 
pincott. World. 1893. Lippincott. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—Dr. Hull is now delivering three 
courses of lectures in Philadelphia on Civil Government. There is 
one lecture a week in each course, and they will be continued for ten 
weeks. Dr. Hull also delivered his illustrated lecture on ** Child Life 
among the Poor of New York and Philadelphia,” at Horsham, Pa., on 
the 17th inst. 

President De Garmo gave his lecture on the ‘“* Economical Idea in 
Education,” in Plainfield, N. J., on the 17th. 

Prof. Furman will lecture at Rising Sun, Md., on the 19th, at Lon- 
don Grove, Pa., on the 24th, and at Kennett Square, Pa.,on the 25th. 

Prof. Kemp lectured in Wilmington on the 18th. 

On the oth inst. Prof. Gifford delivered, before the students and 
others, a very interesting lecture, with views illustrating his travels in 
the West Indies. This lecture was under the care of the Eunomian 
Literary Society. 

A public contest in declamation took place at the College on the 16th. 
The contest, open to members of the Eunomian Literary, was for the 
annual prize of $15, offered by Fred. C. Hicks, an ex-member of the 
class of 93, and of the Eunomian. 

On the evening of the 23d, J. Churton Collins, of Oxford, England, 
will deliver a lecture before the students on “‘ The Influence of Greek 
upon English Literature.”’ 

A friend writes thus of a member of the class of ’93: “I think if 
some of the Swarthmore teachers were to visit him in his present posi- 
tion at the State Industrial School, Rochester, N. Y., they would take 
a little pride in what Swarthmore has done for her students,—the 
thorough, practical way that science is applied to practice. The 
little three-horse power engine he built while there helped him to his 
present responsible place.” B. 


EDUCATION FOR WomMEN.—Three women, two Americans and 
one English woman, have been,‘ by way of exception,” fully admit- 
ted into the University of Géttingen by the authority of the Prussian 
Minister of Education. Two of them are in Mathematics, pupils of 
Professor Klein ; and one is in Physics. It is fitting that the first offi- 


| cial recognition of the presence of women in a Prussian university in 
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recent times should occur at Géttingen, which gave the degree of Doctor | 


of Philosophy to Sophie Kovalevski some twenty years ago. Another 
manifestation of interest, on the part of the Gdttingen faculty, in the 
advancement of women’s education, is furnished by the special courses 


for women given outside the university by university professors. This | 


year, as last, a considerable number of such courses has been offered ; 


and the work already done by those attending them has received hearty | 


commendation from the instructors.—Zxchange. 





WASHINGTON, January 8.—A catalogue of the books selected by 
the American Library Association to form the model library will be 
issued by the Bureau of Education within a month, the Interior Depart- 
ment having assumed the expense of publication. The volume consists 
of about 400 pages, and embraces two plans of classification, the 
Dewey and Cutter systems. It includes 53,82 volumes in the model 
library, the cost of which is estimated at $12,125. The books are 


classified as biography, 635 ; fiction, 808; general work, 227; philoso- | 


phy, 96; religion, 220; sociology, 424; languages, 108; natural 
science, 355; useful arts, 268; fine arts, 225; literature, 694; history, 
756, and travel, 4,122. 





THE “ Board of Regents’’ of New York State has ordered that an 
endowment fund of $500,000 must be available before any literary in- 
stityion can receive a college charter or bear the name of a college. 


UNAWARES. 


THEY said: “ The Master is coming 
To honor the town to-day, 

And none can tell at what house or home 
The Master will choose to stay.”’ 

And I thought, while my heart beat wildly, 
What if he should come to mine ? 

How would I strive to entertain 
And honor the guest Divine! 


And straight I turned to toiling 
To make my home more neat; 
I swept and polished and garnished, 
And decked it with blossoms sweet ; 
I was troubled for fear the Master 
Might come ere my task was done, 
And I hastened and worked the faster, 
And watched the hurrying sun. 


But right in the midst of my duties 
A woman came to my door; 
She had come to tell me her sorrows, 
And my comfort and aid to implore, 
And I said, “ I cannot listen, 
Nor help you any to-day ; 
I have greater things to atiend to,”’ 
And the pleader turned away. 


But soon there came another, 
A crirple, thin, pale, and gray, 
And said: ‘“ Oh, let me stop and rest 
Awhile in your home, I pray! 
I have traveled far since morning, 
I am hungry and faint and weak, 
My heart is full of misery, 
And comfort and help I seek.”’ 


And I said: “I am grieved and sorry, 
But I cannot keep you to day ; 

I look for a great and noble Guest,’’ 
And the cripple went away. 

And the day wore onward swiftly, 
And my task was nearly done, 

And a prayer was ever in my heart 
That the Master to me might come. 


And I thought I would spring to meet him, 
And serve him with utmost care, 
When a little child stood by me, 
With a face so sweet and fair ; 
Sweet, but with marks of tear-drops, 
And his clothes were tattered and old; 
A finger was bruised and bleeding, 
And his little bare feet were cold. 


And I said: “I am sorry for you ; 
You are sorely in need of care, 
But I cannot stop to give it, 
You must hasten other where.”’ 





And at the words a shadow 
Swept o’er his blue-veined brow ; 
«« Some one will clothe and feed you, dear, 
But I am too busy now.” 


At last the day was ended, 
And my toil was over and done ; 
My house was swept and garnished, 
And I watched in the dusk alone; 
Watched, but no footfall sounded, 
No one paused at my gate, 
No one entered my cottage ; 
I could only pray and wait. 


I waited till night had deepened, 
And the Master had not come. 

«“« He has entered some other door,” I cried, 

“« And gladdened some other home!” 
My labor has been for nothing. 

And I bowed my head and wept ; 
My heart was sore with longing, 

Yet, spite of it all, I slept. 


Then the Master stood before me, 

And his face was grave and fair ; 
“ Three times to-day I came to your door 

And craved your pity and care: 

Three times you sent me onward 
Unhelped and uncomforted, 

And the blessing you might have had was lost, 
And your chance to serve has fled.” 





“Oh Lord, dear Lord, forgive me! 
How could I know it was thee?” 
My very soul was shamed and bowed 
In the depths of humility. 
And he said, “ The sin is pardoned, 
But the blessing is lost to thee ; 
For comforting not the least of mine, 
Ye have failed to comfort me.”’ 
—Emma A. Lent, in Woman's Journal. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


KNIGHT, Laureate, Lord,—no other name so high 
Of all the titles men anay call men by; 

No other word all else doth so transcend, 

As that he simply chose and witnessed,—Friend. 


For “‘ Friend”’ means one who can love boundlessly. 
No small relation, just of you with me, 

May such a style and statelihood confer, 

Or gauge its sign to soul-diameter. 


“ Friend” reaches all and holds all, draws all near, 
Is heart to heart with the whole rounded sphere 
Of beautiful and wide reality : 

God’s heaven and earth and dear humanity. 


So had he friendship ; so each thing was kin 
And comrade to his nature. Deep within 
He found its meaning, its sweet secret read, 
And with strong utterance interpreted. 


Suns, stars, and winds, mountains, and mighty seas, 
And singing streams, and upward lifting trees, 

And snows, and rains, and clouds, and blessed grass, 
That makes earth pleasant for tired feet that pass,— 


All these were as a living part of him. 
What others felt remote with senses dim, 
Came to his spirit keen and all alight 
With apprehension of interior sight. 


So he was poet; so translated them, 

As John revealed the New Jerusalem. 

With grasp of all, he touched the special ; wide 
His love of one, with all he loved beside. 


In such supreme capacity of mind 

His great affection gathered human kind; 
Fathered his race, like princely Abraham, 
Because as friend he walked with the | Am. 


He cared, as God cares, from the soul of good, 

For his beseeching, waiting brotherhood : 

He served as Christ serves, who from glory lends 

And tells his fishermen, I call you friends! 

—A.D. 7. Whitney, in “ White Momories.” 
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C HICA AGO CORRESPONDENCE. 


On New Year's day Jackson Park was thrown open to the 
public free, as it was before the World’s Fair. The 
weather being very mild and pleasant, thousands of peo- 
ple visited the grounds to view once more the scene of 
last summer’s pleasure. The main buildings remain un- 
touched, except the Art Gallery, which is receiving a 
fresh coat of white paint. As I looked at it and took in 
its grand proportions, as I never did so fully before, 
when crowds surrounded it, I was increasingly impressed 
by its extent and beauty. A great many ‘exhibits were 
presented to the Marshal Field Museum, that for the pres- 
ent will be placed in this building, which may be made 
the permanent one. Some of the State buildings have 
been taken down, others are being removed, but many of 
them, among which are the Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Louisiana buildings, are simply dismantled and 
closed, I suppose, until warmer weather. The Hancock 
House of Massachusetts, with its dark grey stone, and 
green shutters tightly closed, stands there in all its beauty 
and dignity, too beautiful ever to be removed. I wish it 
might remain there indefinitely, as an education for the 
eye of builders and householders. 


Relic hunters were numerous, but I saw nothing worth 
preserving. Bamboo sticks, bunches of grain, the latter 
chiefly from North Dakota building, and some gay Japan- 


articles found, but were 
carried off by armfuls as great prizes. It was said that 
these strange maniacs, if | may so call them, had even 
begun breaking off the arms and legs of the statuary, 
until guards had to be placed about them to protect them. 
I was in pursuit of a wheel chair for an invalid, but they 
had all been wheeled away, many of them no doubt to 
the Mid-winter Fair in California. We feel very giad 
that the Park Commissioners have decided to allow the 
main buildings to remain standing for another year at 
least, as many who were not able to visit the Fair in i893 
may still have another chance in 1894 to see these speci- 
mens of fine architecture, besides many of the most in- 
teresting exhibits now in the museum. 

Chicago people look forward to another pronneet sum- 
mer in the Park, where they can walk and ride freely, 
and enjoy the scenery, the boat rides on the lagoon, etc. 
It seemed odd to see carriages going about the drives, 
where they were so long forbidden. 


ese fans seemed to be the chief 


The place will always be endeared to us, because of 


the delightful days enjoyed there with friends, and of the 
wonderful revelations of man’s achievements, the curios- 
ities of nature, the historic relics, etc. One never-to-be- 
forgotten scene comes often before me: A balmy evening 
in June, in a gondola upon the lagoon, with dear friends, 
a red glow over all the Western sky, and the full moon 
rising ‘in the east, over the lake beyond the peristyle. 
The little steam launches, passing quietly by, with their 
passengers, too subdued, by the beauty and grandeur of the 
scene, to talk. The great white buildings outlined on the 
sky, and then the sudden lighting up of the scene with 
electricity, running along the water’s edge, around the 
long roof of the Liberal Arts Building, and up the grand 
dome of the Administration Building, and around the 
circle at the top, until the structure seemed like a crowned 
monarch. Will we ever look upon ascene like this again ! 
It is enough for a lifetime, and will hang on memory’s 
walls so long as memory lasts, and be ‘‘ a joy forever.”’ 
Our Art Institute on Michigan avenue was recently 
opened to the public, and I wish the thousands who- saw 
it in its unfinished, crowded condition last summer, could 
look in upon it now, with its clean floors, its statuary, 
pictures, bronzes, and other beautiful things. 
The piece of statuary entitled ‘‘Death and the Sculptor’’ 


_ several of the pupils making studies from it. 


\ said: 





I saw 
It is a won- 


is placed in the upper hall, opposite the stairway. 


derful work, especially in expression. 

Two days in the week, and First-day afternoons ad- 
mission is free. A number of poorlooking men were 
going about looking at the exhibition, who I think be- 
longed to the large class of unemployed. I felt glad that 
this warm, beautiful place was open to them, and hoped 
they would forget their misery for the time being. 

There were happy looking students going about in the 
rooms studying the exhibits. In the loan collection, 
there hangs among other pictures life-size portraits of 
some of our notable citizens, one especially marked, of 
Mrs. Potter Palmer. It is done by Zorn. She is repre- 
sented in white satin evening dress, with a gavel over her 
shoulders, as aman might carry a rake! The gavel is 
quite inappropriate in that costume, and I think it must 
have been the artist’s idea, not Mrs. Palmer’s. It is of 
the ‘‘ impressionist’s’’ school, and surrounded by “ at- 
mosphere,’’ as the artists call it, | believe. Indeed there 
is a great deal of atmosphere visible, as she seems t@ be 
in a dense fog, or tobacco smoke,—it is hard to decide 
what it is. It bears some resemblance to Mrs. Palmer in 
features, but very little. Behind her is a daub of green 
and yellow paint, which looks as if a sign painter had 
been testing his paints on a board fence. This criticism 
is by one who knows nothing of art proper, but who some- 
times questions the entire sanity of some extremists. I 
think art students need to use their judgment and discrim- 
ination, and not be carried away by every new move and 
fad in art, as well as in other things. 

As I pass through these rooms, I recall many scenes and 
incidents within these walls, where gathered those unique 
Congresses. Mozoomdar said of them, especially of the 
Religious meetings :. ‘‘ In calling these gatherings of the 
representatives of the world’s religious faiths, you have 
glorified God and magnified humanity. ’* It seemed such 
an inspired sentence, that | penciled it down upon my 
program, and as I do not find it in his reported addresses, 
I feel that it is worth preserving here. 

Another remark made by Frederick Douglass I noted 
down, also, as truly inspired. A paper had just been read 
upon negro franchise in the South. He replied to it in 
an earnest and excellent spirit. As he walked back and 
forth upon the platform, speaking with great power, he 
seemed to me like some ancient prophet and seer. Some 
who may read this perhaps heard him upon that occasion. 
At the close he said: ‘‘ We hear much said about the 
‘survival of the fittest,’ but, my friends, I assure you that 
when Christ reigns we will a// survive.”’ 

At another time he was called upon to address the au- 
dience while waiting tor a belated speaker. He arose ina 
hesitating way and said he felt as he did once in a meet- 
ing in New York city. He was called upon unexpectedly 
to filla vacancy. After standing a moment he said to 
the Chairman, in an undertone, ‘‘ I don’t know what to 


| say.’ ‘*Oh, you can say something,’’ the Chairman re- 
plied. He waited another moment, trying to think of 


something appropriate, but nothing presenting, he turned 
to the Chairman again and said: ‘‘/ don’t know what to 
say.’’ ‘*Oh, anything,’’ said the Chairman, ‘ pitch into 
the Catholics.’’ 

Douglass looked about over our Congress of all de- 
nominations and faiths, where the Catholics sat upon 
the platform and took so able and kindly a part in the 
meetings, and smilingly remarked: ‘‘ I don’t believe that 
sort of speech would be very safe in this audience.’’ 
When the colored Bishop Arnot from® Africa first ad- 
dressed the Congress he looked over the meeting and 
‘* Well, I think there has never been such a meet- 
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ing as this since the time of Noah, and Ham is here, too.”’ 
He said sometimes he felt disturbed by the condition of 
his country Africa. His people seemed to have no place 
on the face of the earth they could call their own. But 
then he remembered that this country was once parcelled 
out among the same nations which were now wrestling for 
possession in Africa, and he had hopes that some great 
men would arise with the wisdom to unify the country. 
He believed that John Brown’s spirit was still marching 
on, and would eventually march into Africa. 

Jeannie Serabji, the dark woman from India, with 
such beautiful manners and dignified carriage, told us in 
a little private talk about the women of India, that they 
were rising. 

‘* You would be surprised,’’ she said, ‘‘ to see some 
of the women in the harems; many of them now speak 
and read English with ease, and read your books and 


magazines with the greatest eagerness and pleasure, and | wages are 50 cents a day. Mrs. Palmer gave $1,000 for the 


| purpose, and others have contributed generously. 


| self-respecting women come to these places, and are happy 
pet, and can only guess, like a blind person, what they | 


yet they have never seen anything outside their walls. 
They never saw a tree or an animal, except, perhaps, a 


look like.’’ ‘* But,’’ she said, ‘‘ they are bright, intelli- 
gent women with most refined manners, and graceful ways. 
Some of them long to be free, others are afraid. They 
fear a life of independence might prove a great hardship, 
and they would miss being cared for and kept in luxury.”’ 
She thinks, however, that it is only a question of time. 





| a good, hot-lunch. 





work in the Parliament, but they are beginning to see its 
vast proportions and value, and to esteem it as it de- 


| serves. 


I feel that these little personal items may have an in- 
terest for many who were here last summer, and, perhaps, 
for some who were not here and yet wished to be. I 
hope they will have a right place. 

Our city, like all others, is having its sad experience 
with the poor and unemployed people. 

Among other helpful agencies the women’s clubs have 


| united in opening sewing rooms for women, where they 


can come and sit in a warm, comfortable room and have 
They sew upon garments for school 
children who were kept away from school for want of 
suitable clothing. This is serving two purposes. They 
use a few machines, but most of the work is done by 
hand, in order that the employment may last longer. The 


Nice, 


to be able to do something while their husbands are out 
of work,—the husband, in many cases, caring for the 
little ones at home. ‘Truly, ‘* Necessity knows no law.’’ 

These times may not be an unmitigated evil, as they 
bring out the generous, unselfish, helpful impulses of peo- 


| ple of all grades, and ‘‘ makes the whole world kin.’’ 


The status of women will change there as it is changing | 


everywhere, and she will become a responsible being, 
broadened and deepened by responsibility as all people 
must be. Yet still be the wife and mother, daughter and 
sister, as of old. ‘* Nature will take care of its own.’’ 

Since the Parliament of Religion ‘*‘ The Chicago Wo- 
men’s League’’ has been formed ‘‘ for the discussion of 
religious and ethical questions.’’ ‘This includes women 
representatives ot various denominations, including Jews 
and Catholics. I could wish it was a league of men and 
women for the consideration, not discussion, of these ques- 
tions. I think the time has come now when the line need 
not be drawn between men and women in these universal 
questions. It will probably result in a joint league, later 
on, when we get our ‘‘ nest of halls and a Forum,’’ which 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones so much desires and hopes for. 

Some may wonder why David Swing, who was one of 
the prime movers in the World’s Congress, was not seen 
upon the platform. He says he was often in the halls for 
a few minutes, upon the edge of the crowd, but was too 
ill to participate. Besides, he said, he wished it to be an 
orthodox movement, and did not think it best to be con- 
spicuous in it. I think I can truly say that the influ- 
ence of the Parliament has been very marked for good, 
and people generally are subscribing for the book report- 
ing it, by Dr. Barrows, which will spread and deepen the 
vast fund of information and wisdom which was given in 
the Religious Congress. 

Some of your readers would, no doubt, be interested 
in hearing of the sad bereavement that came upon Dr. 
Barrows and his wife soon after the Congress. 
son, thirteen years of age, was injured in playing foot - 
ball, and died in a few days in consequence. It was a 
severe blow, and came when the Doctor was exhausted 
from his summer labors. But he did not give up. They 
attended church the following First-day, and he conducted 
the service, though the sermon was delivered by some 
one else. One encouraging sign about their conduct was 
that they appeared without a sign of mourning apparel. 
What a good example! May it spread, and this foolish, 
slavish fancy be abandoned. The Doctor has since lost 
his mother also. 


His congregation did not all sympathize with his 


Kits eldest | hibits possibly saved from fire, were injured by water. 


Many women have given up their spare rooms to home- 
less girls, to relieve the institutions. The girls gladly do- 


| ing some work for the privilege of a good home and food. 


| tomed to ‘‘ taking in sewing ”’ 


The women of the churches who have been accus- 
in their ‘‘ sewing societies,’’ 
are now giving it to these otherwise unemployed women. 
It has always seemed to me rather inconsistent that church 
women should hire their own sewing done, and then go 
to church parlors and ‘‘ take in sewing’’ to raise money 
for missionary purposes. Men who would not allow their 
wives to do their own sewing, would admire and encour- 
age their method of raising money for the church, and 


| perhaps a wiser, truer view may come to them after this 


experience. As the end of our hard times may not yet 
be known, it becomes most people to be careful of ex- 


| penditure, yet willing to share and suffer if need be with 





others not so well off as themselves. Perhaps the kind- 
ness and sympathy and generosity of the rich will lessen 
the bitter feeling exhibited toward them, by those who 
have not acquired possessions, and in this way some good 
may result. This all means earnest living and thinking 
and self denial, but it is— 
‘“‘ Better to stem with heart and hand 
The roaring tide of life, than lie 
Unmindful, on its flowery strand 
Of God’s occasions drifting by.”’ 
Chicago, Ill., First month 7, 1894. 
GLENCOE, Ill., First month 9, 1894. 
Alas ! this morning’s paper reports our beautiful Peris- 
tyle and its buildings destroyed by fire last night, and the 
manufacturers’ building badly injured. The boxed ex- 


a 


/? 


a. AL 2. 


What a loss to us here, and to the foreign exhibitors, and 
possibly to our museum. 

But it is well to look for consolation in such disasters. 
One is that many lives were not lost in fighting the fire, 
as was threatened, and another that fire did not occur dur- 
ing the progress of the exposition. But oh! our beauti- 
ful Peristyle. It is hard to give it up. I did not think 
such news would follow my letter of First month 7. 


ms Bones 


Tuart is always best which gives me to myself, which 
shows God in me fortifies me.—Zmerson. 








IN AMBER. 
In many museums may be seen, in the most perfect 
state of preservation in amber, fossilized remains of plants 
andanimals. ‘The science of Egypt in its hightest devel- 
opment did not succeed in discovering a method of em- 
balming so perfect as the simple process taking place in 


nature. A tree exudes a gummy, resinous matter in a 
liquid state. An insect accidentally alights in it, and is 
caught. The exudation continues, and envelops it com- 


pletely, preserving the most minute details of its structure. 
In the course of time the resin becomes a fossil, and is 
known as amber. The history of fossil insects is largely 
indebted to the fly in amber. And to the preserving 
properties of amber we owe likewise our knowledge of 
some of the more minute details of ancient plant structure. 

The coasts of the Baltic are, and have been from the 
days of the Phoenician traders, the great source of the 
amber of commerce. It occurs in rolled fragments, in 
strata known to geologists as Oligocene. These are ter- 
tiary rocks of a date a little more recent than those of 
the London basin, and equivalent to the younger tertiary 
series of the Isle of Wight. The fragments of fossil resin 
were washed down by the rivers from the pine forests of 
the district along with sediments and vegetable debris. 
In them are found most perfectly preserved remains of the 
most delicate tissues of the vegetation of the period as 
well as of insect life. Fragments of twigs, leaves, buds 
and flowers, with sepals, petals, stamens and pistil still 
in place, occur. Pollen grains have likewise been found. 
A recent genus, Deutzia, has been recognized by its char- 
acteristic stamens ; the valves of the anthers of Cinnamo- 
mum are seen in others. In one specimen, the pendant 
catkin of a species of oak is seen as distinctly through the 
clear amber as if it were a fresh flower. 

And besides the insect and plant remains thus sealed 
up in amber, stray relics of the higher fauna of the forest 
have also been met with. Fragments of the hair and 
feathers have been caught in the sticky resin and preserved. 
Among others, a woodpecker and squirrel have been re- 
cognized in the Baltic amber. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
It is well known that many German citizens take every means possi- 
ble to avoid military service. It is reported that warrants are out for 
no less than 250 persons in Berlin who are thus charged with the 
offense of desertion, some of them belonging to noble families. 


Mr. Gladstone celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday December 
29th. He received cordial messages of congratulation from all over 
the world. We trust he will outlive the century.—Z xchange. 


—That the continent of Europe is passing through a cold period 
has been pointed out by M. Flammarion, the French astronomer. Dur- 
ing the past six years the mean temperature of Paris has been about 
two degrees below the normal, and Great Britain, Belgium, Spain, 
Italy, Austria, and Germany have also been growing cold. The change 
seems to have been in progress in France for a long time, the growth 
of the vine having been forced far southward since the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and a similar cooling has been observed as far away as Rio de 
Janeiro, where the annual temperature has been going down for some 
years past.— Scientific American. 

—Some years ago an Austrian physician advanced the remarkable 
theory that persons who have been stung by bees enjoy an immunity 
from the effects of bee-stings for varying periods, and that, moreover, 
the virus of the bee sting is an infallible remedy for acute rheumatism. 
The latter part of the theory, according to a Mediterranean naturalist, 
has received unquestionable confirmation from a custom of the country 
people in Malta. Bees are plenty in the island, and bee-stings are in 
such repute as a cure for rheumatism that resort to this primitive method 
of inoculation has been a common practice in severe cases for genera- 
tions, the results having been most satisfactory to the patients-— Medical 
Journal. 


—It would be far better for the Indians and a tremendous stride 
toward a speedier settlement of all their difficulties, and a release of 
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of the country just as soon as they have enough English and have ac- 
quired the habits of study necessary to enable them to join classes with 
the school children of the country at large.— 7he Red Man. 


—The United States sells its forest lands at $2.50 an acre, lumber 
companies indirectly acquiring a square mile of land for little over 
$1,600, while the timber on it is often worth $20,000. The French 
government forests return an average profit of $2.50 an acre annually 
from timber sales, or two and a half per cent. interest on the value of 
the land. The United States now owns only enough forest land to pro- 
vide a continued timber supply to its present population, if forests are 
managed and lumber used as in Germany. The United States is exactly 
in the position of a man making large drafts on and using up an im- 
mense idle capital, which, if properly invested, would return an interest 
sufficient for his expenditures. In 1885 the government of Bavaria 
sent an expert forester to study the timbers of the United States, 
who, stated, “ In fifty years you will have to import your timber; and, 
as you will probably have a preference for American kinds, we shall 
now begin to grow them, in order to be ready to send them to you at 
the proper time.’’— 7he Century. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE nomination of William B. Hornblower, of New York, to be 
an Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, was re- 


ported unfavorably by the Judiciary Committee of the United States 
Senate on the 8th instant. 


AFTER a conference at the White House with the President on the 
8th inst., Secretary Carlisle submitted to members of the Senate Finance 
Committee and of the House Committee on Ways and Means a care- 
fully prepared statement, showing the absolute necessity for prompt 
action by Congress to maintain the credit of the Government. The 
“prompt action”’ signifies the passage of a measure to authorize the 
borrowing of money. The balance in the Treasury has run very low. 


THE Supreme Court of New Jersey has decided that the race-track 
legislation passed by the Legislature of that State last winter is uncon- 
stitutional. This finally settles this point. 


News from different parts of Europe, recently, reported the 
weather unusually severe, with great storms, and extreme cold. Many 
persons perished. In England heavy snows fell. A dispatch, from 
London, 9th, says: Reports of deaths caused by the storm and cold 
continue to multiply. It is estimated that in Great Britain not fewer 
than 100 persons were frozen to death or killed in accidents due to the 
cold in the last three days. 


THE apprehension of war in Europe is again acute. There is much 
ill-feeling between Italy and France, and as the former is a member of 
the “‘ Triple Alliance,” it is charged in some quarters that German in- 
fluences are used to increase the irritation and bring on an outbreak. 
The great embarrassment of the Italian Government, in its finances, 
and the revolt in a part of its territory,—Sicily, —makes the situation of 
the latter critical. 


THE Governors of the McGill University, Montreal, have offered 
the principalship, made vacant by the resignation of Sir William Daw- 
son, to Prof. Henry Drummond, of Aberdeen University. 


IN his statement to the Finance Committee of the Senate Secretary 
Carlisle shows that the deficiency to the 12th of January had mounted 
to $43,558.041.94, and, if the same average monthly deficiencies 
should continue the total difference between receipts and expenditures 
on June 30 would be $78,167,632. The gold reserve has been de- 
pleted to $74,108,149, and is likely to be further cut down during the 
month to about $66,000,000. There is, therefore, urgent need for an 
issue of bonds to strengthen the gold reserve, and to supply the defi- 
ciency in revenues. 

THE Senate Finance Committee considered Secretary Carlisle’s let- 
ter concerning the needs of the Treasury. It seemed to be the sense 
of the committee that the best thing to be done for the immediate re- 
lief of the Treasury was to make the gold reserve intact, leaving the 
question of meeting the deficit in revenues open for future considera- 
tion. 


THE Pennsylvania Horticultural Society last evening decided not 
to hold an exhibition this spring. 


AT a conference of representatives of various labor organizations 
held at Albany, last week, to propose legislation in aid of the unem- 
ployed, it was resolved to ask, among other things, for an appropriation 
to build school houses for the 25,000 or 30,000 children now denied 
school privileges in New York city. 

THE report submitted at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Society to Protect Children from Cruelty showed that during the year 
917 cases, involving 2,065 children, had been investigated. Gonvic- 
tions were obtained in 145 cases prosecuted. 

THE New York Herald of the 17th inst. says: Despite the evi- 
dences of distress so plainly apparent. in this city, there are signs abroad 
of a gradual revival and a return of better times. This is no mere as- 


the government from the duties of specially caring for them, if their | sumption founded on hope, but a plain statement of fact based on accu- 
children, one and“all, were distributed in the public and other schools | rate reports obtained from industrial centers near at hand. 








FOR DYSPEPSIA 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Dr. J. R. SCHWARTZ, Harrisburg, Pa., says : 
“T have used it in dyspepsia, with charming 
effect, and am well n° with it.’ 


NOTICES. 


*.* A Conference of parents, teachers, school 


committees, and others, will be held under the | 


care of ‘** The Committee on Education and 
Schools of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,” o 
Seventh day, First month 27, 1894, in Friends’ 
meeting-house, Moorestown, N. J., at 1.30p. m. 

Question for consideration, ‘‘ Has the ad- 
vancement in the use of the English language 
kept pace with the advance of education in 
other directions ?”’ 

All interested are invited. 

Train leaves Philadelphia at 12.30, Camden 
at 12.40 p. m. 

Lewis V, SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


*,* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting’s Visiting Committee expect to attend 
the meeting at Unity and Waln streets, Frank- 
ford, on the 21st inst. 

I. H. HILLBorn, Clerk. 


*,* The Sub Committee on Temperance and 
Tobacco of the Committee on Philanthropic | 
Labor of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends will meet in Room No. 1, 15th and | 
Race streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, First 
month 20, 1894, at II a. m. 

Its Educational and Publication Committee 
at 10 a. m., in Room No. I. 

Its Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in 
Race Street Parlor. 

AMES H. ATKINSON, ) . 
ome CALEY DorLAND, f Clerks. 





*,.* Circular meetings in First month occur as 
follows : 

21. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 

28. Upper Greenwich, N. J. 


*,* A Conference, under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held in the Wilmington Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, on First-day, First month 21, 1894, 
at 2.30 p. m. 

All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HickMAN, Clerk. 





*,* AC onference on Temperance and To- 
bacco, under care of Haddonfield Quarterly 
Meeting’s Committee on those subjects, will be 
held in Camden meeting house, First-day after- 
noon, First month 21, at 2.30 p. m. 

All are cordially invited. 

E. HOLLINSHEAD, - , Clerk. 





“MEDIUM oR HEAVY. WEIGHT 


OVERCOAT 


may be needed. We have a choice assortment of 
goods to select from, and will make them up to sat- 
sfy in fit and price. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 109 N. Tenth St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 

S F. BaLpErston. M. BALDERSTON. 
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IF YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 


For Hand-Fed Infants, Invalids, Conva | 
lescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. | 
Our Book for MOTHERS, 


“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS," 


Malied free upon request. | 
DOLIBER-GOODALECo.., Boston. Mase 


The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Will open about Second month 1, 
1894. Salt water baths in the house; new and de- 
lightfully situated sun parlors. Send for illustrated 


booklet. E. Roberts & Sons. 
The Revere, 


Now closed. 


Open all the year, | 
Full Ocean View. 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 





Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam | 
heat. Open all the year. 
JAMES HOOD. 


| 
| 





AWILA J. LINVILL, | 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


HENRY | 





Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top” or ‘pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 


dred. 
Be willing to pay a nickel more for them. 
Pittsburgh. Gro, A. MAcBETH Co. 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


Are just what every 
sower needs. The mer- 
its of Ferry’s Seeds 
form the foundation up- 
on which has been built the 
largest seed business in the world, 
Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1894 
contains the sum and substance of 
the latest farming knowledge. Free 
for the asking. 
D. M. FERRY & CO.,, 
Detroit, Mich. 





HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, | 
Durable Work. Rellable Workmen. 


112 N. 10th St. 


C. 
ELLIS. \wtMons' 3's. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


| Carpenters, Buivers, an> Contractors 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


3. R. RICHARDS, 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


2212 Wallace Street. 


GLUB RATES FOR 1894 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our Club Rates for 1894. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated “for both.” 


WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
PHILADELPHIA PRESS, ($1)... ....-. $3.25 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($8)..... . 5.10 
HABPER’S WEEELY, ($#4)........-- 5.7 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2)...... 4.00 
Uwion S1cNAL, ($1) -.. 2.2 -- 2s 3.30 
Wee AR Gs. wk cee 6 we 5.30 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50)...... 4.25 


THe OUTLOOK, (new series of Christian 


Sa 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3). ....... 5.00 
HARPER’s BazaR, ($4)... . . 70 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50)... . . 75 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8). ....... 9.60 

| GARDEN AND Forest, ($4)........ 5.60 


MONTHLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3). ....... $5.10 
THE CENTURY MaGAZINE, (H4)...... 6.10 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4)........ 5.60 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4)........ 5.7 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.50)........ 4.00 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5)... . 7.10 
Tam Pemem, GOs... cee 6 eo 5.10 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). ... . 6.60 
Sr. Nicmonas, (9B). .-. 2. we eee 5.10 
REVIEW OF REvieEws, ($2.50). ...... 4,75 


MOTHER’S NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($2) 4.10 


SCATTERED SEEDS, ($0.50)......... 2.85 
LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3)... .... . 4.50 
THE FaRM JOURNAL, (0.50)....... 2.70 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2)........ 4.20 
OuRk LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50) 3.80 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50)... . 3.60 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50)... . 350 


| *,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered through 
us), oy subtracting $2.40 from the rate given under the heading ‘ ‘price for both.” 
* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason 

| do not wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our 
paper separately. 
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THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
G i RA = D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
. ANNUITY AND : 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 

EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM, M. ELY, Treasurer, J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS 
SFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT SAMUEL B. BROWN 
aN BURKOUGHS, WILLIAM H H. JENK CIS I. GOWEN 
OHN A. BROWN, Jr., ch BIRPHLAM, GEORGE H. he 

SENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, Ww, HENRY TATNALL, 

ISAAC H. CLOTHIER. JOHN C. Si 


Absolutely Pure. : BROAD + aan allie 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Highest ofall in leavening strength— THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Latest U.S. Government Food Report. NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. PF 

Royal Baking Powder COMPANY: | se Comonr'e option afer ive yeany with intrest at five pr cent pet ijn (ree of Sate ta) Pay 
106 Wall St., New York. y. This Company receives deposits, — by check. 


a DIRECTORS . 
Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown " Themes Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
You will want Da Scull, Isaac H, Che, © - B. er G, Colesbery Pare, eee eee, 
to make somebody Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, ies Hartshorne, John W. Pa’ jenry Tatnall, 
. . oseph E, Gill : Joel J. Ball G Stuart Wood. 
a present during the Holidays!| “™ a » = 





Why not send Fifty Cents and receive a beau- 


fal Japanese Basket sled with PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


INGRAM’S BLENDED TEA 


sent free to railroad station where the 5-cent OF PHILADELPHIA. 


package stamp can be used. This Company furnishes ALL DesrraBLe Forms of Lirx and ENDOWMENT LysURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONs and a 


William S. In gram, SuRPLUs of over Two ands Har Mrttsos, ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


TEA DEALER, Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY 0. BROWN. 


31 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa | ioe 
on Peete | The Provident Life and Trust eiaeneae of Philadelphia 


e 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, PULLY PAID. 
Good Designs a I See a eet tol tee Recen Sane eee: 


in wall paper areas plentiful as bad. Just as | All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company 
cheap. too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will | @yresident, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 


to 50 Cents a roll. oT “Robins FOULEE, ts iattant ur tiger 1 BANGOR 20 OOK | Trust Ofiees, 
A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


“RIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY 
Friends’ Book Association 


S. Wi. Gor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 





Price. Mailed. ’ Price. Mailed. 
Barclay’s A pol : so 60 27 5 hs 
Barcla 


vw 8 Catec .25 -29 
Life of William Penn. we 8 M. 
Janney. Cloth, 68 


| Goont Soa i BS 
‘ox’s Works tv 
Isaac Penin, a 5.00 


sess -7%5 
Essays on the Views of Friends. 
By John J Corneil. Paper,.. .10 
eee, bd cre 


Paper, 
Life of George Fox 
Janney. Cloth, . 
Coeeitiens on Religious Sub- 


mae 8 M. Janney, d 
nciples exemplified. 
8 M Janney, 

of Christian Doctrines, 


vital tien. By 8. M Janney. 


‘aper 
History of Friends. By 8 M 
Janney. 4 volumes, cloth, . . 
4 volumes, sheep, 
History of the Separation. By 
8.M.Janney. 1 volume, cloth, 
Memoir of 8S. M Janney, ... . 
Journal of John Woolmean, . . 
= Whittier, 
No Cross, No Crown. By Wil- 
liam Penn 
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Journal of Hugh Judge, 
Lite of Isaac T Hopper, 
Journai of John Comly, 
Devotional No 2 
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Recollections of Gharies ixirk, 50 





